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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1845. 
—>——— 
fer PRE A; EW street-fronts are now 
Ase. % raised, either in London or 

the provinces, without an 
attempt to render them in 
some degree ornamental, 
and it is undeniable that the 
aspect of our streets is considerably improved. 
In all the new thoroughfares recently opened, 
pains have been bestowed, if not always suc- 
cessfully, to produce elevations novel and 
pleasing, shewing a regard for the beautiful as 
well as the useful. A hundred years ago 
Savage said in his poem “Of public spirit in 
regard to public works :”"—° 
‘Tho’ no proud gates, with China’s taught to vie, 

Magnificently useless strike the eye ; 

(Useless, where rocks a surer barrier lend, 

Where seas encircle, and where fleets defend) 


What tho’ no arch of triumph is assigned 
To laurell’d pride, whose sword has thinned man- 
kind ; 





ye ee 


Tho’ no vast wall extends from coast to coast, 

No pyramid aspires sublimely lost ; 

Yet the safe road through rocks shall winding 
tend, 

And the firm causeway o’er the clays ascend : 

Lo! ample streets, Lo ! ample squares invite, 

The salutary gale, that breathes delight ; 

Lo! structares mark the charitable soil 

For casual ill ; maimed valour ; feeble toil :”’— 


Since then, although a dark period inter- 
vened, our streets have been getting wider, 
our squares more ample, our roads and ways 
improved to an extent at that time not dreamt 
of, and withal there has been a growing desire 
to combine ornament with utility in the houses 
of the commonalty, and improve appear- 
ance without lessening convenience. 

The fears expressed by Pope to Lord Bar- 
lington were not wholly vain when he said :— 
“* Yet shall, my Lord, your just and noble rules 

Fill half the Jand with imitating fools ; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall 

take, 

And of one beauty, many blunders make. 

Load some vain church with old theatric state, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate ; 

Reverse your ornaments and hang them all 

On some patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of 

wall, 

Then clap four slices of pilaster on’t, 

That, laced with bits of rustic, makes a front.’’ 


What Pope feared, did really take place, 
and this recipe to make an elevation, under 
various disguises, was followed until it 
ceased to have effect. The public, how- 
ever, having become accustomed to external 
adornment, looked to have it, and con- 
tinued efforts have since been made to 
improve street architecture. If we compare 
the new squares and crescents in the neigh- 
bourbood of Hyde-park, Pimlico, and Bromp- 
ton, for example, with the “ Paragons,” &c., 
of thirty or forty years ago, we shall be com- 
pelied to acknowledge that a considerable 
improvement has taken place. Colman, in his 
“« Eccentricities,” has some lines on suburban 
architectare, under the title of ‘ London 
Rurality,” which recar to us so strongly, and 
are so accurate, that, in our present quoting 
mood, we cannot refrain from giving them. 
He says :— 

** Stretching, round England’s chief Emporium, far, 
(No rage for Building quench'd by raging War,) 
What would be Villas, rang’d in dapper pride, 
Usarp the fields, and choke the highway side ! 


* Printed for R, Dodsley at Tulley’s Head in Pall-Mall, 
folio, 1737. 








Peace to each swain, who raral rapture owns, 

As s00n as past a toll, or off the stones! 

Whose joy, if buildings solid bliss bestow, 
Cannot, for miles, an in ion know : 

Save when a gap, of some half dozen feet, 

Just breaks the continuity of street ; 

Where the prig Architect, with style in view, 
Has dol’d his houses forth, in two by two; 

And rear’d a Row upon the plan, no doubt, 

Of old men’s jaws, with every third tooth out. 
Or where, still greater lengths of taste to go, 
He warps his tenements into a bow ; 

Nails a scant canvas, propt on slight deal sticks, 
Nick-nam’d Veranda, to the first floor bricks ; 
Before the whole, in one snug segment drawn ; 
Claps half a rood of turf he calls a lawn ; 

Then chuckling at his lath-and-plaster bubble, 
Dubs it the Crescent,—and the rents are double,”’ 


We hope before long to commence a series 
of notices of the new parts, and to follow out 
the foregoing brief remarks. 

We have lately received communications 
from several correspondents on the want of 
attention generally manifested at this moment 
to classic architecture,—gothie architecture 
engrossing it wholly. The most recent of 


them, who signs himself “ A constant reader 
and admirer,” says :— 


“Can you inform me whether there is any 
publication giving plates and descriptions of 
the works of Sir John Vanbrugh? Surely the 
architect of Blenheim is as well deserving of 
paper and printing as many whose works are 
in the hands of all architects, We have a 
‘ Glossary of Architecture ’ (so called), which 
is simply a collection of Gothic details ; but we 
have no work giving in an equally accessible 
form the beauties of Italian architecture, as 
exemplified not only in the works of artists in 
Italy, but also in those of the master minds of 
our own country, such as Jones, Wren, Van- 
brugh, Burlington, &e. Without intending to 
deny the beauty and merit of Gothic architee- 
ture, I cannot but regret that so little pains 
should be taken to popularize the other and 
purer styles. The mania just now is for Gothic 
architecture only; and this may be (and 
doubtless is) greatly owing to the circumstance, 
that the only books on architecture which are 
sufficiently cheap, and sufficiently brief, to suit 
the means and time of the general reader, are 
on that style. The consequence is that as he 
knows nothing of any other styles, he is glad 
to assume that there is nothing worth knowing 
therein.” 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, as 
stated, that little or no attention is paid at this 
time by writers, investigators, or students in 
England, to any style but Gothic; and are 
disposed to think, notwithstanding the great 
admiration with which we regard the works 
of the middle ages, and our conviction of the 
great superiority of gothie architecture for 
ecclesiastical purposes over all others, that 
harm will be done by pursuing this course. 

In reply to our correspondent’s very per- 
tinent inquiry as to Vanbrugh’s works, we are 
ashamed to say there is no book which ade- 
quately illustrates them. Vanbrugh was ill- 
appreciated, and most unjustly treated by his 
contemporaries. Walpole’s strictures on him, 
unjust, and reprehensible as they were, passed 
current for some time. Judge :-— 


“ What Pope said of his comedies,” wrote 
Walpole, “is much more applicable to his 
buildings : 

How Van wants grace ! 


Grace! He wanted eyes, he wanted all ideas 
of proportion, convenience, propriety. He 
undertook vast designs, and com 

of littleness. The style of no age, no country, 
— in his works; he broke through all 
rule, and compensated for it by no imagina- 
tion. He seems to have hollowed quarries, 
rather than to have built houses; should 
his edifices, as they seem formed to do, oat- 
last all record, what architecture will posterity 
think was that of their ancestors? The 
laughers, his contemporaries, said, having been 


* There is a work consisting pda md ag a oe 
Vandergucht, Rigaud, and Baron ( be Weale) 
t lwtate Bienheun and Stowe, “ wi 





costume, &c,”” of 


grates! be oe See cc nn eraoee 
tions of buildin t forti 
That a single hen should have been 
should have wanted taste, is not extraordinary, 
paloce, boil at the’ joi enes’ ee Se 
ace, bui 
se of his coun * leamekas one. Whose 
thought it was to every avenue to that 
palace with inseriptions, I do not know; 
altogether, they form an edition of the Acts of 
Parliament, in stone. However partial the 
court was to Vanbrugh, every body was not so 
blind to his defects. Swift ridiculed both his 
own diminutive house at Whitehall, and the 
stupendous pile at Blenheim; of the first he 
says: 
At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a goose pie. ~ 
And of the other ; 
That if his grace were not more skill’d in 
The art of battering walls than building, 
We might expect to see next year 
A mouse-trap man chief engineer.’’ 
Vanbrugh was himself a wit, made many 
enemies, and was further attacked from party 
feeling. Pope, amongst other things, said, in 
allusion to his works, 
“* Lo! what huge heaps of bitterness around, 
The whole a laboured quarry above ground.” 
Abuse in rhyme lasts along time. Posterity, 
however, view his works differently, and 
almost unanimously assent to the opinion of 
him expressed by Reynolds in one of his dis- 
courses :—“he had originality of invention, 
he understood light and shadow, and had 
great skill in composition.” Vanbrugh com- 
posed like a painter and prodaced most artist- 
like effects. His style was his own, aud dis- 
plays consummate knowledge of perspective, 
and the power of producing picturesque outline, 
combined with the regularity and elegance of 
Italian architecture. There are few works of 
the same class that excite a longer succession 
of new ideas (a great test of excellence) than 
Blenheim and Castle Howard; and it cer- 
tainly is extraordinary, that there are not good 
and accessible illustrations of them, for the use 
of the student and the admiration of the pro- 
fessor. 








NEW WORKS AT WINDSOR AND ETON. 

Restorations are going on gradually at St. 
George’s chapel. The open-work parapet, 
which is at present of compo, is to be rein- 
stated in stone; Pratt’s carving machine is to 
be employed on it. By the way, Hollar’s 
print of the chapel (663) shews every one of 
the pinnacles surmounted by a vane; these 
should be restored. Additional stained-glass 
windows have been recently inserted in the 
north and oe — o_ VIIL.’s gate- 
way 0 ite the chapel is under repair, and 
the Selebory Tower ot being sabato Locke 
and Nesham are the contractors. Caen stone 
is used. A new sewer has been constructed in 
Windsor by the Government; the course of it 
is, from F. re to Sheet-street, and thence 


to the cavalry and infantry barracks, with « 
branch to the exatle. It was at firct 
tn construct a mure extensive line, and that the 


town should contribute a portion of the cost. 
At a public meeting, however, which was 
— eo oceasion, eS ee un- 
wisely, as it seems to us, refused to co-operate 
in the matter. 

At Eton College great alterations have been 
made. The noted long dormitory has been 
divided into separate apartments, and extensive 
ranges ae chambers — in Werton’s wh 
as to a separate sleeping room to eac 
scholar, Ths mob nectee ove oll heated by bos 
water. Ana t has been built to serve 
as a library for the use of the pupils, and is a 
handsome room with a | stained-glass 
window by Willement containing the arms of 
Her Majesty, the Prince, the Duke of New- 
castle, the Callege, &e. The fittings are of 
deal,—they should have been of oak. Mr. 
Shaw is the architect, Mr. Barton the con- 
tractor. The selected drawings for the re- 
storation of the chapel are exh with the 
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view of inducing subscriptions, The design | 
does not present any remarkable features. | 
If the réjected designs had fewer points of | 
value than this, they must have been very 
indifferent affairs indeed. According to the 
proposed new arrangement, the organ is to be | 
placed in an apariment on the north side of | 
the building near the east end. The chapel is | 
to be vaulted with stone and the body of it 
filled with stalls and other sittings. 

The old church at Upton, near here, re- 
mains in the same deplorable and disgraceful 
state as it was when we described it.* A sum 
of money, however, has been promised in the | 
way of subscription, so that we may hope 
before long to ie of some steps being taken 
to restore it. 





THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 
Tux report of the select committee ap- | 
pointed to consider the expediency of erecting 
a building in the neighbourhood of the inns 
of courts of law, in lieu of the present courts 
adjoining Westminster Hall, together with the 
minutes of evidence, is now before us, but from 
press of matter we can only allude to it briefly 
at this moment, and must return to it next week, 
The witnesses examined were Mr. Barry, Mr. 
R. L. Jones, Mr. William Cadogan, Mr. J. 
Parkinson, and Mr. R. Maugham. The chief 
oint in it is, the recommendation by Mr. 
Barr of a site that might be obtained by 
the lamers of a low neighbourhood between | 
the Strand and Carey-street, a little to the 
east of St. Clement’s Church, and which he 
justly considers, would of itself, irrespective | 
of the fature appropriation of the site, be a 
great public improvement. The area con- 
templated would be 700 feet from east to west, 
and 480 feet from north to south; bounded 
on the north by Carey-street, on the east by 
Chancery-lane, on the south by the Strand | 
and Fleet-street, and on the west by Clement’s- | 
lane and Plough-court. The actual cost of | 
the site, dedacting ground-rents which might 
be obtained from part of the space let for 
ehambers, is estimated at 252,224/. 


* See p. 409, ante. 









| and it is estimated that an additional sum of 
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BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES IN ST. 
PANCRAS, 

Tux committee of the society for establish- 
ing these baths and wash-houses have, during 
the past week, invited inspection of the works 
in progress. An excellent site has been ob- 
tained, both as to extent and situation, consist- 
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ing of the greater part of the vacant ground at | 


> bas 3eTvoO) New River | . ee ‘age 
the eri! of the reservoir of the New River | Byzantine and Gothic Styles,’’* illustrated by 
| Company, in the Hampstead-road. The di- | - 


rectors have generously Jet the ground at a 


_ nominal rent, and offered the necessary supply 
| of water, without charge for the first six months 


of the society’s operations, and afterwards at | 
the lowest possible cost. The space of ground | 


to be occupied is about 7,000 square feet, The 
entrance is in George-street, leading from the 
New-road to the Hampstead-road, It is in- 


for men, and ten for women), five vapour baths, | 
| and two large plunging baths. In the washing 








CARL HEIDELOFF AND GERMAN 
ARCHITETURE.§ 


Tar dri-Union journal of the present 


} month contains, amongst other valuable mat- 


ter, an interesting notice of Professor Hei- 
deloff’s. most recent work, “The Arehitec- 
tural Ornaments of the Middle Ages, in the 


a number of engravings made from the work. 
By the liberality of the excellent condaetor of 
the journal in question, we are enabled to lay 
these specimens of German Gothic ornament 
before our readers; and to close the deserip- 
tion of them with a biographical notice of the 


l : : | professor. 
tended to provide thirty single baths (twenty | 


tubs, with coppers for boiling such articles as | 


may require it, a drying-room, ironing-board, 
and irons. ‘To a poor man or woman the 


charge for a separate cold bath, containing | 


sixty gallons of water, will be one penny, and 
for a similar bath, warm, two pence. Fresh 
water anda clean towel will be supplied to each 


bather. A few higher priced baths, differing | 


only in having more expensive fittings, are to 


| be provided, The use of a double washing- 


tub, with an ample supply of hot and cold 
water, of the coppers, drying-room, and ironing 


penny for three hours, 


The subscriptions amount to about 6002, | high, in a beautiful chapel attached to the 


| monastic church of Alpirspach, upon the Kin- 
| zig, built by the Hohenzollern family, a 
| member of which presided over this house as 


3007. will enable the committee to bring a part 
of the, establishment into immediate use, 


| Among the contributors we notice 1002, from 
| Lord Southampton, a similar amount from the | 


Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 50/, 
from the Duke of Bedford, and numerous other 
sums, varying from 251. to ten shillings each. 





Raitway Ba.anoes, — The Morning 
Herald states that Messrs. Masterman and Co., 
the bankers, have*had a million sterling of 
railway deposits lodged in their hands for some 
time past. 


Fig. 1 (on p. 472) is a Byzantine ornament 
over a church gate at Neissen, in Saxony, and 


; : ’ | apparently of the eleventh century. It is ac- 
department there will be sixty-four washing- | PP 5 y fie 


eompanied by a frieze painted in fresco, and 
from the same interior—that of the Monastery 
of the Holy Rood. Ornaments of this kind 
are very rare in Germany on account of their 
destruction from frequent coating. 

Fig. 2 is a keystone ornament in a vault 
in St. Sebald’s, Nuremberg, representing the 
cross and the triangle, mystically combined. 

Fig. 3 is a fragment of a decorated shelf, 
of the period of the Hobenstaufen, found in 
the ruins of the eloisters of the Monastery of 


| Reinhardsbrunn, in Thuringia, three leagues 


é i from Gotha. It is in the Byzantine style, as 
apparatus, will be allowed at the rate of one | ; : 
; 


are generally the ornaments of this monastery. 
Fig. 4 is a fragment of a frieze, 8 inches 


first abbot. This curious ornament is a relic 
of early German Art. 

Fig. 5 is a relief decoration on the outside 
of the Murrhard Cemetery church, Its rich- 
ness reminds us of the acroteries of ancient 


| balustres. The relief is about 2} inches, and 
| shews the bold and elegant style of the 
| thirteenth century. It is skilfally executed in 


grey sandstone, and served to fill the arch 
above a doorway now destroyed. 





* Published by Hering and Remington, Regent-street. 
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Fig. 6 is one of a series taken from the | beeame possessed of specimens of German 


apartment called the Saloon of Rosettes in the 


ancient Castle of Coburg. These ornaments, | 
which are of the fourteenth century, have been | 


removed and replaced by others—new, but in 
design exactly like the earlier ones. 


Fig. 7 is a fragment of beautiful pierced | 


foliage from the oratory of Count Eberhard, 
of Wurtemburg, in the ancient church of St. 
Armand at Urach, before he removed to Stutt- 
gardt in consequence of the treaty of Miin- 
singen, It is of the finest oak, and one of the 
most beautiful relies of these times. This 
throne-like oratory was constructed by order 
of Count Eberhard four years after his return 
from Palestine, in 1472. 

Fig. 8 is a fragment of a stone gallery in 
the monastic church of Blaubeuern. It is in 
the German-Gothie style, and accompanies 
fragments from the celebrated tomb of St. 
Sebald, after a drawing by Veit Voss, in the 
possession of the author, which serves to illus- 
trate the character of this celebrated artist, and 
to shew his participation in the execution of 
St. Sebald’s sepulchre. 

The ornaments represented by figs. 9 and 
10, are copied exactly from a kind of gallery 
in the house of Herr Welbinger, member al 
the town council of Nuremberg, = 

Figs. 11 and 12 are the ornaments af a 
eony in front of the house of He we 
Nuremberg. Although it is nog 
of the work to admit designs 
1520—because since that lime 
by no means comparable to 


tecedent—yet it had been im 
excepted the works of A 
hand these designs have 


executed. rhe 

It is a commen 
is the foster- 
verb is most 


of an artist, whem 
opponent ¢ : 
he staal $ K genius with ” 
of mind which ises buperior to mis , 
To the list of the jMustrions men wha bg 
achieved eminence jn spite ae i 
be added the name of Carl Heidelof. Hp was 
born at Stetigardt, on the 2nd of February, 
1789, being descended from an ancient German 
family, the members of which quitted, in 1714, 
the kingdom of Hanover, and settled in En- 
gland. His father, Victor Heideloff, who was 
edneated as an artist in the same institution 
which reckoned among its pupils Schiller, 
Cuvier, and other eminent men, succeeded, on 
his return from making the tour of France and 
Italy, to a professorship of painting inthe same 
city. The subject of our notice became a student 
of this celebrated school, and remained so until 
its deplored dissolution. In addition tothe valu- 
able precepts of his father, be enjoyed also the 
instruction of Atzel Thouret, the architeet— 
the sculptor Scheffauer—the celebrated Dan- 
necker—the engraver Gotthard Muller—of 
Alois Keim—and the painter Von Seele. 

But Heideloff was naturally gifted with a 
deep love of medieval art, which, being fos- 
tered by the stady of history and archeology, 
was cherished by him in direct opposition to 
prevailing tastes ;—he thus acquired a strong 
aversion to the styles of his masters, who, for 
the most part, eschewed all patriotic allusion— 
glorifying in their works the character of other 
nations. All his efforts were exerted with a 
view to contribute to the honour of the genuine 
artof his own country; and he was sustained 
by the hope of raising it to consideration, even 
at a time when German medieval art was 
utterly neglected, and even ridiculed. En- 
thusiastie in the proseeution of his views, the 
young arebitect began his career by frequent- 
ing, much against the will of his parents, the 
ancient churches, monasteries, and abbeys of 
Old Wurtemburg—a country rich in relies of 
this kind—and visited successively all that had 
so Jong been left unexplored, The results of 
these expeditions were a series of Ietsaglr. 
of a style perfeetly new in the ateliers of his 
masters, When Germany was convulsed by 
the wars of the French Remtathen, the arts 
of that country necessarily suffered, and con- 
tinued to be eultivated only by those who were 
so fortunate as te secure to themselves an un- 
molested retreat. Heideloff was at this time 
busied in collecting all kinds of old pictures, 
wood-cuts, carvings, and antiquities, which 
were then held in little estimation. He thus 
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art which fully described the chivalrous and re- 
ligious feeling of the middle ages, and, at the 
same time, acquired a store of information 
which qualified him to take a distinguished part 
in the efforts of those who had resolved upon 
the restoration of German art; and it has long 
been acknowledged that Heideloff is one of 
the most famous champions in the cause of 
the Fights of ancient German art. His exer- 
tions have won for him the illustrious title of 
restorer of the art of his ; and the 
many sacred edifices which have been confided 
to him for restoration proclaim the honour of 
the man who has thus raised himself to distine- 
tion as the vindicator of the early art of Ger- 
many, which had been trampled upon by 
foreign invaders, and repudiated by a native 
fashion which prevails in art as in all else. 
In accordance with the usual routine, he visited 
Rome and Paris; but nothing that he saw at 
either place could in anywise shake his resolu- 
tion of devoting himself to the style which he 
had ed with such fervour. Dannecker 
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which Frederick 1,, King of emburg, 
entertained his numerous illustrious guests. 
In grand ideal composition he was inex- 
haustible—each successive essay declared his 
deep learning in matters of German antiquity, 
and for the execution of these designs he was 
amply provided with all necessary means. 
Although abundantly occupied in this way, 
he was nevertheless not diverted from fre- 
quently visiting the ancient architectural mo- 
numents of his country; and he indulged the 
more in these wanderings as they enabled him 
to enforce upon the avaricious and ignorant 
desecrators of sacred remains, a dug respect 
for the beautiful of past ages, and to resene 
from destruction many valuable relics which 
are now regarded as among the most pregious 
in the country. But by such efforts he raised 
against himself a host of enemies—the most 
influential of whom, Dannecker, on the death 
of his blind parent, deprived him of his oceu- 

ation and means of existence—a barbarous 
injustice which Heideloff endured with equa 
nimity and forbearance; and, utterly heedless 
of all that was said and done agaisist-him, he 


sought the best opportunities of again raising | 
the spirit of German architecture, and at the | 


i ing its th lid foun- | 
same time of basing its theory on a solid foun Papere Shor Mee bich hie 


| perior talent is sufficiently manifest. One of 
| these, his design for the Church of St. Ni- 


dation. Buthisnative land was not fitted for his 
purpose—of this he was at length convyinced— 
the spirit of the Hohenstaufen had departed, or 
existed only in the records of the past; and 
—so persecuted, ridienled, and deprived of all 
succour—he quitted his native land, shook the 
dust from his feet on its beundaries, and pro- 
ceeded to Wiesbaden to consult his friend the 
architect Zais; and went thence to Mayence, 
for the purpose of studying the interesting 
works of art and archi monuments of 
that place. This was in the year 114, when 
the then reigning Duke Ernest of Saxe Co- 
burg came to Mayenee, as commander of the 
Sth Corps of the Grand Army, This great 
patron of art, on his visit to the cathedral, 
met Heideloff there in the act of drawing por- 
tions of the edifice; and, having at otice seen 
the powers of the artist, he requested his port- 
folio for a few days for inspection, the result 
of which was an invitation to Heideloff to 
settle at Coburg ; the prince, at the same time, 
expressing a wish to have about him an artist 


ae 


| who had turned his attention to the neglected 
styles of early German Art. Great as wag 
the joy of Heideloff, it was less on bis own ac- 
count than on that of his beloved art; thas 
was he urged onward in his stadies with in- 
creased energy. It was not until the year 
1316 that he could avail himself of his new 


appointment, oe hie mnaneeaie® agenient with his friend 

ais did not expire until thattime. This delay 
was the more di eto the duke, as the 
erection of his su residence, Rosenau, 
had been comme and now waited only 
for the skill and k of the architect 
whom the duke had selected for its completion. 
Heideloff remained fiye years in the service of 
the duke, yjelding at the end of that period 
his appointment to a French architect of the 
name of Regnier, who had succeeded in in- 
troducing the French style of architecture in 
opposition to that of Germany. Heideloff, 





therefore, quitted Coburg in 1821; and pro- 
ceeded to Lenntane which abounds with 
splendid monuments of medizval art. He there 
established a private institution for the cultiva- 
tion of ancient German Gothic arebiteeture ; but 
his endeavours were not favourably met, either 
in the capital or in the city in whieh he had 
settled, until after the accession of Lonje 1. to 
the Bavarian throne, when a glorious era of 
old German art commenced, not only in Ba- 
varia but throughout all Germany, Such a 
prince could not consign to neglect such an 
artist; his first act of patronage was the ap- 
pointment of Heideloff as curator and restorer 
of the ancient monuments of the city of 
Nuremberg; and the enthusiastic zeal with 
which he discharged the duties of this office 
fully justified the confidence of the king. He 
was indefatigable in exploring the most in- 
teresting historical facts and date referring at 
all to the erection of the mopuments, and pub- 


entitled “ Alt Deutsches M: h oder die 


Baudenkmale Nt " (Qid German 
Model-book: or, the Architeetaral Monu- 
ments of Nuremberg), of which Campe, at 
Nuremberg, was the . With na: - 
teristic ardour he entered upon the task of re- 
storing relies, in which displayed such 
skill and accaracy of style that the restored 
portions cannot be distinguished from the ar- 
eient works; on which account the restoration 
of Bamberg Cathedral was intrusted to him, as. 
also that of the ancient Imperial Castle of Na- 
remberg. The former work he conducted for 
three years ; but at the end of that time he was) 
supplanted by architects of higher pretensions, 
who terminated the work in a manner to dis- 
play their utter ignorance of the proper style 
of the structure. Notwithstanding the man 

difficulties with which he had to contend, 
Heideloff wered in the exaltation of that 
style of to which he had so early, 
devoted himself; and it was some gratification 
to him to see that already, of the numerous 
rulers of Germany, many acknowledged Ger- 
man art; for among the promoters of his views. 
were—the King of Bavaria, the late Duke 
Ernest of Saxe Coburg, the Dake of Saxe 


| Coburg, the Duke of Saxe Meiningen, the 
King of Wurtemburg, and Count William of; 


Wortemburg. Of his public buildings, either 
as restorations or wholly constructed by him, 
may be mentioned :—the Castle of Reinhards- 





brunn, in Saxony; the Castle of Hohenlands- 
berg, in the same kingdom ; and also a church 
at Sonnenburg. He has produced drawings, 


cholas, at Hamborg, is of extraordin ower; 
as also is another for the Roman Catholic! 
Charch at Leipzig, which is to be exeeuted by 
him. With these may be mentioned his 
drawings for the erection of a palace at Cintra, 
for the King of Portagal. Of his restorations, 
those in Wartemb are the most remark- 
able :—ae the Ch of the Holy Rood, at 
Rottweil, in the Black Forest; a portion of 
the Cathedral of Stattgardt ; and severa! other 
churches—those of Schineich, Mergelstetten, 
Heidenheim ; the beautiful and highly picta-. 
resque Rock Castle of Lichtenstein, a perfect. 
example of the old German. At Nuremberg 
be has restored the Churches of St. Sebald, 
St. Laurence, St. Giles, the Holy Spirit, the 
Holy Virgin ; and many restorations of private 
residences—for Nuremberg is celebrated for 
the number which it contains of houses of this 
style of architecture. 
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view of inducing subscriptions, The design | 
does not present any remarkable features. | 
If the rejected designs had fewer points of | 
value than this, they must have been yery | 
indifferent affairs indeed. According to the | 
proposed new arrangement, the organ is to be | 
placed in an apartment on the north side of 
the building near the east end. The chapel is 
to be vaulted with stone and the body of it 
filled with stalls and other sittings. 

The old charch at Upton, near here, re- 
mains in the same deplorable and disgraceful | 
state as it was when we described it.* A sum | 
of money, however, has been promised in the 
way of subscription, so that we may hope 
before long to ioe of some steps being taken 
to restore it. 


a . 
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THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 

Tux report of the select committee ap- | 
pointed to consider the expediency of erecting 
a building in the neighbourhood of the inns 
of courts of Jaw, in lieu of the present courts 


adjoining Westminster Hall, together with the 
minutes of evidence, is now before us, but from 
press of matter we can only allude to it briefly 
at this moment, and must return to it next week, 
The witnesses examined were Mr. Barry, Mr. | 
R. L. Jones, Mr. William Cadogan, Mr. J. 
Parkinson, and Mr, R. Maugham. The chief 
oint in it is, the recommendation by Mr. 
arry of a site that might be obtained by 
the clearance of a low neighbourhood between | 
the Strand and Carey-street, a little to the 
east of St. Clement’s Church, and which he 
justly considers, would of itself, irrespective 
of the futare appropriation of the site, be a 
great public improvement. The area con- 
templated would be 700 feet from east to west, 
and 480 feet from north to south; bounded 
on the north by Carey-street, on the east by 
Chancery-lane, on the south by the Strand | 
and Fleet-street, and on the west by Clement’s- | 
lane and Plough-court. The actual cost of | 
the site, deducting ground-rents which might | 
be obtained from part of the space let for 
ehambers, is estimated at 252,224/. 


* See p. 409, ante. 
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BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES IN ST. 
PANCRAS, 
Tug committee of the society for establish- 


ing these baths and wash-houses have, during | enéath Gachalas, Guides offer edible tect 
) 4 ad 


the past week, invited inspection of the works 
in progress. An excellent site has been ob- 
tained, both as to extent and situation, consist- 
ing of the greater part of the vacant ground at 


the base of the reservoir of the New River! 5.. ‘ : %— : na ale 
| Company, in the Hampstead-road. The di- | Pymmatiye ane Gothie maples” ‘Mactrated by 
: /a number of engravings made from the work. 


rectors have generously let the ground at a 
nominal rent, and offered the necessary supply 
of water, without charge for the first six months 


| 
é 








CARL HEIDELOFF AND GERMAN 
ARCHITETURE.§ 
Tus <drt-Union journal of the present 





ter, an interesting notice of Professor Hei- 


_delofi’s most reeent work, “The Arehitec- 


_of the society’s operations, and afterwards at | 


the lowest possible cost. The space of ground | 


to be occupied is about 7,000 square feet, The 
entrance is in George-street, leading from the 
New-road to the Hampstead-road, It is in- 
tended to provide thirty single baths (twenty 
for men, and ten for women), five vapour baths, 


| and two large plunging baths. In the washing 


may require it, a drying-room, ironing-board, 
and irons. ‘To a poor man or woman the 
charge for a separate cold bath, containing 


sixty gallons of water, will be one penny, and | 
for a similar bath, warm, two pence. Fresh | 
water and a clean towel will be supplied to each | 
bather. A few higher priced baths, differing | 
only in having more expensive fittings, are to | 


be provided. ‘The use of a double washing- 
tub, with an ample supply of hot and cold 
water, of the coppers, drying-room, and ironing 
apparatus, will be allowed at the rate of one 
penny for three hours, 

The subscriptions amount to about 6002, 
and it is estimated that an additional sum of 
3007, will enable the committee to bring a part 
of the, establishment into immediate use, 
Among the contributors we notice 100. from 
Lord Southampton, a similar amount from the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 50/, 


tural Ornaments of the Middle Ages, in the 


By the liberality of the excellent conductor of 
the journal in question, we are enabled to lay 
these specimens of German Gothic ornament 
before our readers ; and to close the descrip- 
tion of them with a biographical notice of the 
professor. 

Fig. 1 (on p. 472) is a Byzantine ornament 
over a church gate at Neissen, in Saxony, and 


| apparently of the eleventh century. It is ac- 


department there will be sixty-four washing- | companied by a frieze painted in fresco, and 
b J 


tubs, with coppers for boiling such articles as | 


from the sarae interior—that of the Monastery 
of the Holy Rood, Ornaments of this kind 
are very rare in Germany on account of their 
destruction from frequent coating. 

Fig. 2 is a keystone ornament in a vault 
in St. Sebald’s, Nuremberg, representing the 
cross and the triangle, mystically combined. 

Fig. 3 is a fragment of a decorated shelf, 
of the period of the Hohenstaufen, found in 


| the ruins of the eloisters of the Monastery of 
| Reinhardsbrunn, in Thuringia, three leagues 


from Gotha. It is in the Byzantine style, as 
are generally the ornaments of this monastery. 
Fig. 4 is a fragment of a frieze, 8 inches 


| high, in a beautiful chapel attached to the 


monastic church of Alpirspach, upon the Kin- 


_zig, built by the Hohenzollern family, a 


member of which presided over this house as 


| first abbot. ‘This curious ornament is a relic 
| of early German Art. 


from the Duke of Bedford, and numerous other | 


sums, varying from 25/, to ten shillings each. 





Raitway Baniances, — The Morning 
Herald states that Messrs. Masterman and Co., 
the bankers, have*had a million sterling of 
railway deposits lodged in their hands for some 
time past. 


Fig. 5 is a relief decoration on the outside 
of the Murrbard Cemetery eburch, Its rieh- 
ness reminds us of the acroteries of ancient 


| balustres, The relief is about 2} inches, and 
| shews the bold and elegant style of the 
| thirteenth eentury. It is skilfully executed in 


grey sandstone, and served to fill the arch 
above a doorway now destroyed. 





* Published by Hering and Remington, Regent-strect. 
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Fig. 6 is one of a series taken from the i became possessed of specimens of German 


apartment called the Saloon of Rosettes in the 
ancient Castle of Coburg. These ornaments, 
which are of the fourteenth century, have been 
removed and replaced by others—new, but in 
design exactly like the earlier ones, 

Fig. 7 is a fragment of beautiful pierced 
foliage from the oratory of Count Eberbard, 
of Wurtembuarg, in the ancient church of St. 
Armand at Urach, before he removed to Stutt- 
gardt in consequence of the treaty of Miin- 
singen, It is of the finest oak, and one of the 
most beautiful relics of these times. This 
throne-like oratory was constructed by order 
of Count Eberhard four years after his return 
from Palestine, in 1472. 

Fig. 8 is a fragment of a stone gallery in 
the monastic church of Blaubeuern. It is in 
the German-Gothic style, and accompanies 
fragments from the celebrated tomb of St. 
Sebald, after a drawing by Veit Voss, in the 
possession of the author, which serves to illus- 
trate the character of this celebrated artist, and 
to shew his participation in the execution of 
St. Sebald’s sepulchre. 

The ornaments represented by figs. 9 and 
10, are copied exactly from a kind of gellery 
in the house of Herr Welbinger, member of 
the town council of Nuremberg, 

Figs. 1] and 12 are the ornaments af a bgl- 
eony in front of the house of He ys eri, at 
Nuremberg. Although it is not 
of the work to admit designs to 
1520—because since that fime 7] 
by no means comparable to 
tecedent—yet it had beep im te 
excepted the works of Albert Biirer bos: 
hand these designs have been shew p 


executed. 
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A spite of nities may 
be added the name of Carl Heideloff. He was 
born at Styttgardt, on the 2nd of February, 
1789, being deseended from an ancient German 
family, the members of which quitted, in 1714, 
the kingdom of Hanover, and settled in En- 
gland. His father, Victor Heideloff, who was 
educated as an artist in the same institution 
which reckoned among its pupils Schiller, 
Cuvier, and other eminent men, succeeded, on 
his return from making the tour of France and 
Italy, to a professorship of painting inthe same 
city. The subject of our notice became a student 
of this celebrated school, and remained so until 
its deplored dissolution. In addition tothe valu- 
able precepts of his father, be enjoyed also the 
instruction of Atzel Thouret, the architeet— 
the sculptor Scheffauer—the celebrated Dan- 
necker—the engraver Gotthard Miuller—of 
Alois Keim—and the painter Von Seele. 

But Heideloff was naturally gifted with a 
deep love of medieval art, which, being fos- 
tered by the study of history and archeology, 
was cherished by him in direct opposition to 
prevailing tastes ;—he thus acquired a strong 
aversion to the styles of his masters, who, for 
the most part, eschewed all patriotic allasion— 
glorifying in their works the character of other 
nations. All his efforts were exerted with a 
view to contribute to the honour of the genuine 


artof his own country; and he was sustained | 


by the hope of raising it to consideration, even 
at a time when German medieval art was 
utterly neglected, and even ridiculed. En- 
thusiastie in the prosecution of his views, the 
young arehitect began his career by frequent- 
ing, much against the will of his parents, the 
ancient churches, monasteries, and albeys of 
Old Wurtemburg—a country rich in relics of 
this kind—and visited snecessively all that had 
so long been left unexplored, The results of 
these expeditions were a series of arpwieg*. 
of a style perfectly new in the ateliers of his 
masters, When Germany was convulsed by 
the wars of the French Revolution, the arts 
of that country necessarily suffered, and con- 
tinued to be eultivated only by those who were 
so fortunate as to secure to themselves an un- 
molested retreat. Heideloff was at this time 


busied in collecting all kinds of old pictures, 
wood-cuts, carvings, and antiquities, which 
were then held in little estimation. 


He thus 
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art which fully described the chivalrous and re- 
ligious feeling of the middle ages, and, at the 
same time, acquired a store of information 
which qualified him to take a distinguished part 
in the efforts of those who had resolved upon 
the restoration of German art; and it has long 
been acknowledged that Heideloff is one of 
the most famous champions in the cause of 
the nigh of ancient German art, His exer- 
tions have won for him the illustrious title of 
restorer of the art of his country; and the 
many sacred edifices which have been confided 
to him for restoration proclaim the honour of 
the man who has thus raised himself to distine- 
tion as the vindicator of the early art of Ger- 
many, whieh had been trampled upon by 
foreign invaders, and repudiated by a native 
fashion which prevails in art as in all else. 
In accordance with the usual routine, he visited 
Rome and Paris; but nothing that he saw at 
either place could in anywise shake his resolu- 
tion of devoting himself to the style which he 
ha embraced with such fervour. Dannecker 

hig in such terms, that his father de- 
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to prosperity ; and so it 
Heideloff, for his father 
to his eyesight, inso- 
him from the ex- 


on 










which this employment prosa 
unites of displaying » 
preert opie oceagion ote any 
which Frederick 1,, King urtemburg, 


entertained his numerous illestrious guests, 
In grand ideal composition be was inex- 
haustible—each successive essay declared his 
deep learning in matters of German antiquity, 
and for the execution of these designs he was 
amply provided with all necessary means. 
Although abundantly occupied in this way, 
he was nevertheless not diverted from fre- 
quently visiting the ancient architeetural mo- 
numents of his country; and he indulged the 
more in these wanderings as they enabled him 
to enforee upon the avaricious and ignorant 
desecrators of sacred remains, a dug respect 
for the beautiful of past ages, and to resque 
from destruction many valuable relics which 
are now regarded as among the most 
in the country. But by such efforts he raised 
against himself a host of enemies—the most 
influential of whom, Dannecker, on the death 
of his blind parent, deprived him of his oceu- 
ation and means of existence—a barbarous 
injustice which Heideloff endured with equa 
nimity and forbearance; and, utterly heedless 
of all that was said and done agaisst-him, he 
sought the best opportunities of again raising 
the spirit of German architecture, and at the 
same time of basing its theory on a solid foun- 
dation. Bathis native land was not fitted for his 
purpose—of this he was at length conyinced— 
the spirit of the Hohenstaufen had departed, or 
existed only in the records of the past; and 
—so persecuted, ridiculed, and deprived of all 
saccour—he quitted his native land, shook the 
dust from his feet on its beundaries, and pro- 
ceeded to Wiesbaden to consult his friend the 
architect Zais; and went thence to Mayence, 
for the purpose of studying the interesting 
works of art and architectural monuments of 
that place, This was in the year 1814, when 
the then reigoing Duke Ernest of Saxe Co- 
burg came to Mayence, as commander of the 
Ar my » “301s great 
patron of art, on his visit to the cathedral, 
met Heideloff there in the act of drawing por- 
tions of the edifice; and, having at ofice seen 
the powers of the artist, he requested his port- 
folio for a few days for inspection, the result 
of which was an invitation to Heideloff to 
settle at Coburg ; the prince, at the same time, 
expressing a wish to have about him an artist 


| who had turned his attention to the neglected 
styles of early German Art. Great as wag 
the joy of Heideloff, it was less on bis own ac- 
count than on that of his beloved art; thas 
was he urged onward in his studies with in- 
creased energy. It was not until the year 
1816 that he could ayail himself of his new 
pointment, as his engagenjent with his friend 

Zais did not expire until thattime. This delay 
was the more disagreeable to the duke, as the 
erection of his summer residence, Rosenau, 
had been commenced, and now waited only 
for the skill and kno of the architect 
whom the duke had sel forits completion, 
Heideloff remained five years in the service of 
the duke, yielding at the end of that period 
his appointment to a French architect of the 
name of Regnier, who bad succeeded in in- 
troducing the French style of architectare ix 
opposition to that of Germany. Heideloff, 
therefore, quitted Coburg in 1821; and pro- 
ceeded to Nuremberg, which abounds with 
splendid monuments of medieval art. He there 
established a private institution for the cultiva- 
tion of ancient German Gothic architecture ; but 
his endeavours were not favourably met, either 
in the capital or in the city in whieh he had 
settled, until after the accession of Lenjs I. to 
the Bavarian throne, when a glerious era of 
old German art eommenced, not only in Ba- 
varia but throughout all Germany. Buch a 
prince could not consign to neglect ench an 
artist; his first act of patronage wes the 
pointment of Heideloff as curater and - othe 
of the ancient monuments of the city of 
Nuremberg; and the enthusiastic zeal with 
which he discharged the duties of this office 
fully justified the confidence of the king. He. 
was indefatigable in exploring the most in- 
teresting historical toete and date referring at 
all to the erection of the monuments, and. pub- 
lished the results of his researches iv a work 
entitled “ Alt Deutsches uch oder die 
Baudenkmale Nu 3”? (Old German 
Model-book: or, the Architeetarel Monu- 
ments of Nuremberg), of which Campe, at 
Nuremberg, was the publisher, W ith eee 
teristic ardour he entered open the task of re- 
storing relics, in which displayed such 
skill and accuracy of style that the restored 
portions cannot be distinguished from the an- 
eient works; on which account the restoration 
of Bamberg Cathedral was intrusted to bim, as, 
also that of the ancient Imperial Castle of Na- 
remberg. The former work he condacted for’ 
three years ; but at the end of that time he was: 
supplanted by architects of higher pretensions, . 
who tosenesen See work _ oapaper to dis- 
lay their utter ignorance o! er style 
of the stresiane.* Netwithetendion the me 
difficulties wie vite be pe to oats yj 

eideloff in exaltation of that 
ge lon to which he had so early 
devoted himself; and it was some gratification 
to him to see that already, of the numerous: 
rulers of Germany, many acknowledged Ger- 
man art; for among the oters of his views 
were—the King of Bavaria, the late Duke 
Ernest of Saxe Coburg, the Dake of Saxe 
Coburg, the Duke of Saxe Meiningen, the, 
King of Wurtemburg, and Count William of, 
Wartemburg. Of his apes buildings, either 
as restorations or wholly constructed by him, 
may be mentioned :—the Castle of Reinhards- 
brunn, in Saxony; the Castle of Hohenlands- 
berg, in the same kingdom ; and also a church 
at Sonnenburg. He has produced drawings, 
for many projected edifices, in which his su- 
perior talent is sufficiently manifest. One of, 
these, his design for the Church of St. Ni- 
cholas, at Hamburg, is of extraordinary power; ' 
as also is another for the Roman Catholic: 
Church at Leipzig, which is to be exeeuted by 
him. With these may be mentioned his 
drawings for the erection of a palace at Cintra, 
for the King of Portagal. Of his restorations, 
those in Wurtemburg are the most remark- 
able :—as the Chureh of the Holy Rood, at. 
Rottweil, in the Black Forest; a portion of! 
the Cathedral of Stuttgardt ; and several other 
churches—those of Schéneich, Mergelstetten, 
Heidenheim ; the beautiful and highly pictu- 
resque Rock Castle of Lichtenstein, a perfect. 
example of the old German, At Naremberg’ 
he has restored the Churches of St. Sebald, 
St. Laurence, St. Giles, the Holy Spirit, the’ 
Holy Virgin ; and many restorations of private 
residences—for Nuremberg is celebrated for 
the number which it contains of houses of this 
style of architecture. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
Continued from p. 472. 








HABITATIONS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. : 

Sizn,—The miserable accommodation, with 
some exceptions, the lot of the great majority 
of the wor ing classes, induces me to submit 
for insertion in your valuable journal a few 
considerations on the subject. 

There can be no doubt from the abundant 
evidence brought forward, that disease and 
death to an immense extent ensue from the 
filthy state of the houses of the poor, their de- | 
fective accommodation, want of sewerage and | 
ventilation. 

Sir, if dirt in the atmosphere were visible, 
or could be rendered visible, as it is on our 

ersons, our garments, and in our dwellings, 
it would astonish and appal the most apathetic. 
No one, not even the most degraded human 
being, willingly or knowingly, eats or drinks 
ordures, but ordures of the worst, most offen- 
sive and dangerous description, are continually | 
inhaled into the lungs, when we respire im- 
pure, because unrenewed air. The physical 
constitution of the atmosphere, commonly 
only permits colourless substances to be drawn 
up into it. Such are the poisonous effluvia of 
small-pox, scarlet fever, typhous fever, and 
other infectious diseases. ii hese effluvia are 
colourless, but irrespective of these, there are 
many other sorts, animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral, alike destructive of life or of health, at all 
times circling in ill-renewed air, and more es- 
pecially inthe évellings of the working-classes. 

By means of a different and superior de- 
scription of houses, all this might, in a great 
measure be prevented. It is not necessary to 
erect expensive dwellings, but they should be 
clean, light, cheerful, and with an invariable 
provision for the renewal of air. I hope to 
shew that houses of this superior description 
could be built, and yet afford an excellent re- 
turn to those,who might embark their capital 
therein. And I will add, that, while every scope 
should be given to individual humanity and 
enlightenment, it is the duty of the legislature 
to see that no more dens are ereeted, and that 
those which are unfit for human occupation, 
should be pulled down and reconstructed. 

In towns, the necessity of the case, with the 
paucity and dearness of ground, will always 
render it necessary to construct dwelling on 
the top of dwelling, otherwise floor on the top 
of floor. In the country the case is differ- 
ent, and houses may be built according to the 
convenience and inclination of those con- 
cerned. I do not, however, think it is too 
much to say that throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, the vast majority of human abodes 
arz only fit to be pulled down. 

In crowded localities it might be expedient 
to have flat roofs, covered with asphaltum or 
otherwise. Bordered with a cornice and rail- 
ing or balustrade, or even a simple brick wall, 
they would prove rather ornamental than 
otherwise. The inclosed space would make 
a tolerable substitute for a playground, safe 
from the contamination and casualties of the 
streets, and in vastly purer air. It would also 
be easy to establish school-rooms and reading- 
rooms in a comparatively salubrious locality. 

Houses for the working-classes should be of 
a substantial, permanent character, with Memel 
or iron joists, and walls impervious to mois- 
ture. he stairs and landings should be of 
stone, the balustrades iron, witha painted iron 
rail. After eyery consideration, I think it 
would be preferable to have iron joists and 
flagged or tiled floors, with the ground-floor 
somewhat elevated, of asphaltum. It would 
render the houses fire-proof, like those we 
observe in Paris, and further serve as a pre- 
ventive of vermin. The loss accruing from 
the latter in the houses of the poor is very 
great. 

Neat and cheap window-frames of iron are 
now to be had of any dimensions, made to 
open in part, and with comparatively small 

anes, 80.48 to save expense in breakage. The 
arge portions of the window and door-posts, 
also the chimney-pieces, should be of stone or 
some hard composition. The apartments I 
would have not less than ten feet bigh. Less 
than this would not be enough, more would be 
perhaps superfluous. Each living room, as 
the late ingenious Mr. Loudon used to term it, 
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I would supply with a neat cooking range, 
with boiler, oven, and hot hearth, all kept up 
from the same fire, If the oven could be con- 
structed of fire-brick it would perhaps be de- 
sirable. I have seen excellent and economical 
cooking-stoves in the Netherlands, but they 
are not perhaps adapted to the usages of these 
countries. Below the fire-place I would have 
a tray to pull out, and each fire-place should be 
supplied with an iron fender. Above every 
boiler there should be a cold-water cock, sup- 
plied by a cistern in one of thea corners 
of the apartment, or commuticating with a 
cistern common to the whole range of dwel- 
lings. The loss of time, comfort, and even 
health, particularly during cold, wet weather, 
in having to send for water, sets very heavily 
on poor families. Over or beside the fire- 
place I would have one gas jet, and I would 
also light up the common passages, say till ten 
or eleven o’clock, when the gas might be 
turned off. Over the fire-place also, I think a 
hot chamber might be constructed large 
enough to admit a clothes’ horse. 

The important matter of ventilation would 
be thoroughly seeured by having at the period 





of the construction of the houses, flues built 





If, however, the locality would not permit 
this, another arrangement would have to be 
adopted. The front elevation if of four stories, | 
would be about 40 feet, allowing the basement 
floor to be a foot or so above ground. Four fa- | 
milies would be accommodated on each floor. | 
The arrangement is an 8 feet wide hall, (e) | 
which would give plenty of air and scope to the | 
inhabitants. Four doors opening from the hall 
and the landing-places on each floor, give access 
to four living rooms,(ab) one to each family, 
12 feet by 14. From these rooms open 
two sleeping-closets (d) 5} feet by 6, large 
enough to accommodate each, an iron bed- 
stead 3 feet 6 inches broad, by 6 feet long, af- 
fording room for a chair, and a few for 
clothes. There is also a third, or water-closet, 
) 3 feet by 6, to which there is aceess by two 

oors, the first enclosing a kind of vestibule, 
useful for mops, pails, brushes. A shaft com- 
municating with the ventilating flue, should 
open from the top of the water-closet, by 
means of which and the addition of the double 
door no foul odours could escape, a consum- 
mation not always realized even in the best 
houses. The draught should be conveyed off, 
by means of iron tubes, to the main sewer. 
The contiguity of the water-closets of the dif- 








ferent living apartments to each other, would 
render one main iron tube available for four 
distinct water-closets. 


I cannot but think that this arrangement of } 


the water-closets would be very desitable. Foul 
smells would be completely avoided, dirty slops 
would be rejected, while the convenience and 
decency as regards women and children, aswell 
as invalids, would be obvious. Some, indeed, 
might condemn it, but surely on insufficient 
grounds. As it is, the limited existing houses 
of the poor are continually used, to say nothing 
of cases of illness, to satisfy the wants of 
nature in, to the great deterioration of the 
air and discomfort of the inmates, For men, 
indeed, I would establish public necessaries, 
sufficiently numerous to accommodate every 
locality. 

The partitions between the living-rooms and 
sleeping-closets I would have six feet six 
inches high, except between the closets them- 
selves, where I would continue the partition to 
the ceiling. By this arrangement, the air of 
the sleeping-closets would be equally well ven- 
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better even than are the houses of the opulent, 

and that too, without any further care on the 

part of the occupants. It would probably be 


ient to have a sliding valve, so aa to re- 
gulate the amount of ht. As for the 
outlet of the flues, I would have it within the 
age between the coved ceiling and the roof, 
if the roof wore Sor powaany with 
i ight be left near the eaves 
oF tee taba poieke. ‘The ventilating fiues 
of all the would open in the same 
direction, and the ventilation would be perfect. 
This mode of ventilation is in part that adopt- 
ed by Mr. Walker. If his mode of 
could also be followed up, the process 
be perfect. 
In towns, the houses might be from two to 
four stories high, The latter elevation would 
be comparatively cheaper in — the erection. 


For the same reason, if there was a suitable 
look out behind, I.would have the houses 
double, extending backward, as well as laterally, 
as thus :-— 


> ¢ 


tilated with that of the living-room itself, while 
they would be sufficiently lighted op and 
warmed, Arrai s ‘of n> mean impor- 
tance as regards health and comfort.! 

The partitions should be of brick, or somé 
other fire-proof material, and in the corner of 
each apartment, I would have a stone bunker 
or box, for containing fuel. . Spaces might be 
further left in the wa}is for shelves, for which 
slate would form a and enduring mate- 
rial, The water that supplied the kitchen 
range might be derived from the same cistern 
that ied the water-elosets, or the rain- 
water mh be accumulated in separate cis- 

e use of the latter. These cisterns, 

of course, would be- ied with overflow 

ipes. Each house; or block of houses, should 

be further provided with a lightning rod, 

which, according to the latest improvements, 

should communicate laterally with each mass 
of iron ia the building. 

I think the preceding details as 
habitations for the working-classes will be 
sufficient to illustrate my meaning. They 
would answer, I conceive, pretty well for most 
large towns. At the same time, if the prin- 
ciple were approved of, it would be open to 
any one to modify or improve upon it at 
pleasure. It will probably be conceded that 
the habitations bere nye. would — 
very much superior to or a ° 
bat are ’ ade agents met F the three 
kingdoms. They would be at once warm, well- 
ventilated, comfortable, and convenient. The 
dimensions which I have stated are the smallest 
that could be given or economy dictate. If 
such buildings were undertaken, the dimen- 

tions might be conformable 
to the ideas of the projector. It strikes me 
that those which [ have mentioned, would 
answer as well as any, and prove most suitable 
for families in humble circumstances. 

The shelves, kitchen-ranges, iron-bedsteads, 
gas-fittings, should be fixtures, and it would 
further be desirable that a paid and respon- 
sible person appointed by the landlord, shouid 
see after the cleansing (daily) of balls 
stairs, the lighting of passages, the 
keeping of the houses generally, the closing 
of outer doors at — hours, the daily deli- 
very of ashes and refuse, and the 
the rents weekly in advance, All rates, taxes, 
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irs, chimney-sweeping, , and water 
i should be li siasted by the landlord 
or proprietary, and added to the rent. Fire- 
proof houses would not require insurance. 

It is conceived, that houses such as these 
might be let on remunerative terms by land- 
lords, or companies undertaking their constrac- 
tion, and bearing the charges which I have 
above enumerated, and yet at rents as low or 
lower than what is now charged for dwellings 
miserably insufficient. They would be hand- 
some as to their exteriors, and admit of every 
decency and propriety as regards the interior. 


I am, Sir, &e., 
Hexry MCormac, M.D. 
Belfast, Sept. 15. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF SEWERS. 
BY JOHN PHILLIPS. 
“ Devouring pestilence hangs in our air.’’—Rich. II. 


Tue healthful condition of every population 
is dependant, in a very great measure, 
upon good and efficient sewerage, and from 
the manner in which this question is being 
taken up, as well as from the publicity which 
has already been given to it, | consider it 
behoves every one who is acquainted with 
the subject to give attention to its improve- 
ment and amelioration. Therefore, taking 
this view of the case, and believing that many 
great and glaring evils require speedy and 
effectual remedy, I am induced to offer the fol- 
lowing observations and propositions relative 
thereto. 

During the last century science and art have 
made more than rapid strides, and almost 
every subject has received great and impor- 
tant improvements; but it is manifest that the 
“science of sewerage” (certainly with some 
exceptions) is nearly in the same unimproved, 
drawling, and backward state that it was a 
century ago. Itis presumed, therefore, that 
it can be no less the desire of the proper 
authorities to adopt, than it is the duty of per- 
sons to suggest improvements ; and I hope and 
trust that the time is not far distant when 
good. sound, and practical suggestions, having 
or their object the general improvement of 
sewers will receive that due and proper consi- 
deration, from whatever source those proposi- 
tions may emanate, that its nature, magnitude, 
and importance demands. 

It has long been a subject of grievous com- 
plaint, and justly so too, that filthy and ma- 
lignant streams of air are continually emanating 
from the gally-holes in the streets. Now, the 
cause of much of the stench and effluvia from 
sewers is owing to their extremely large sizes, 
the inefficiency of their form, and the slug- 
gishness of their falls. For the quantity of 
water which is usually discharged into them, 
is so very small when compared with their 
magnitude, that it becomes extended and 
spread over a wide surface; and the height 
of the streams being, therefore, very dimi- 
nutive, their motions are generally so feeble 
and slow, that they have not sufficient velocity 
and power to raise up and carry off the soil, 
consequently the matter becomes deposited 
upon their channels ; and, as it decomposes, it 
generates foul and malignant gases, which, 
by escaping through the untrapped gullies and 
private drains into the streets and houses, con- 
taminate the surrounding atmosphere with nau- 
seous and pestilential impurities, 

It is extremely desirable that this great 
and growing nuisance should be prevented if 
possible. Many methods have at various 
times been suggested accordingly, some of 
which are certainly very ingenious, but it 
would appear that they more or less bear the 
impress of impracticability. Streams of air 
must be continually allowed to pass into and 
out of the sewers, in order to keep them pro- 
perly and efficiently ventilated; and this can 
only be done by direct communications or 
passages being made between the sewers and 
the atmosphere. And in consequence of 
proper means never having been devised for 
the purpose of preventing the efflavia from es- 
caping, and at the same time maintaining the 
cireulation of air, without the facilities afforded 
by the gullies and private drains, the author- 
ities under whose care the sewers have been 


placed, have always had a strong aversion to 
the systemp.ef tapping. 

Bat in ap, as in numerous others, 
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vention is a great deal better than the cure 
bor it, and if means were adopted to prevent 
deposits from accumulating in sewers, the 
stench then, even if most of the communicating 
adits were left open, would be nothing com- 
pared to what it now is; and surely whenever 
a sewer is found to retain the matter disch 
into it, one would suppose that steps would be 
immediately taken to impart sufficient velocity 
and power to the water, so that it might be able 
to carry off the matter, and thus prevent a re- 
currence of deposits-and accumulations for the 
future. 

I am not aware if it be generally known 
that streams of running water communicate to 
the air immediately contiguous to them mo- 
tions which run in the same direction as the 


streams. That this is the case may be proved | 





by holding a blaze of light, or any fine light | 
| with the narrow end downwards; or with a 
| semicircular bottom having upright sides and 
‘a semicircular arched crown ; contracting the 


substance, just above the surface of any stream. 
Now, if sewers were properly arranged, so that 
water could be continually flowing through 
them, much of the foul air that is produced 
by the decomposition of the matter would be 
carried off with the running water ; and, there- 
fore, it would in some measure assist their 
ventilation. 

There are two modes which present them- 
selves to my mind as being the best adapted 
for the purpose of keeping the sewers free 
from deposits and accumulations of matter. 

The first is the well known process of 
damming back the water flowing down the 
sewer, until it accumulates to a considerable 
height, and then suddenly letting it off, the im- 
petus and force of the descending stream car- 
rying away with it all the substances discharged 
into the sewer, and with which it comes in 
contact. This method of cleansing the sewers 
is now, and has been for some time, in suc- 
cessful operation in the Holborn and Finsbury 
Commission of Sewers, and is found to be, as 
I understand, and which I am satisfied must 
be the case, from the great power and scour- 
ing action of the water thus obtained, not 
only a more effectual, but also a much cheaper 
way of removing and carrying off the depo- 
sited matter, than the ordinary dirty and anti- 
quated method of raising it to the carriage- 
ways, and then carting it away, with al] its 
attendant annoyances. 
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Now the old sewers, and many of the new | 


ones also, cannot by any possibility keep 
themselves clean and free from deposits with 
the present quantity of water which is dis- 


charged into them, in consequence of their | 
extremely large sizes, the injudicious form of | 


their bottoms, and their inadequate falls, as 
before referred to; for when one of them is 
cleansed, the matter which is immediately 
afterwards discharged into it becomes depo- 
sited upon the bed (its wide, expanded border 
causing the liquid mass to spread), and the 
sewer again becomes in a short time wholly 
inefficient for the — of removing and 
carrying off the soil. he matter again accu- 
mulates until the private drains are prevented 
from acting, when the soil has again to be 
lifted to the carriage-ways, and this process of 
cleansing and recleansing must ever be eon- 
tinued so long as this form of sewer exists, and 
remains unimproved. From the filthy condi- 
tion in which very many of these sewers now 
are, the means which Aave been proved to be 
highly efficacious for the purpose of keeping 
them clean, ought not I think to be longer de- 


trictsshouldalsobe carefully taken and laid down 


with a view to an improvement of their falls, 
and whenever improvement can be obtained, 
either by a re- ment of them so as to dis- 
charge into each other by different directions if 
found possible, or by their present course, it 
should be effected by taking out (where found 
practicable, and this would ariseinnine cases out 
of ten), the present wide and flat bottoms, and 
putting in others of @ narrow, elliptical shape, 
at a lower level, or at a higher, as found requi- 
site, and at proper inclinations previously deter- 
mined on ; and where the old sewers are found 
in a bad or dilapidated condition, the interior 
of them should be strongly and entirely cased 
with good sound brickwork, taking out the old 
bottoms as before mentioned, and cutting away 
half a brick in thickness on each side, making 
the form of the casing either that of an egg 


widths of the sewers by making the brickwork 
one brick thick at the sides and bottoms, and 
half brick thick at the crowns, the whole bein 

properly underpinned and soundly eeieatel 
with good hard stocks and hydraulic mortar, 
whose ingredients should be well compounded ; 
and their junctions should be formed with a 
quadrant, whose radius should beas long as found 
convenient. It should be distinctly understood 
that no more work should be commenced until 
the sizes and falls of all the sewers have been 
determined on, and re-arranged according to a 
regularly graduated scale, commencing at 
the lowest point of each collateral district, 
and following them up from time to time, 
either with new bottoms or casing, as they 
might require, until the whole of the sewers in 
each particular level were completed; they 
would then keep themselves clean, and be in a 
state of completeness and efficiency without 
either flushing or cleansing, the whole ex- 
penses of which would be saved: and I have no 
hesitation in saying that until either this be 
set about and done, or they be entirely rebuilt, 
there are very many lines which will never be 
any other than elongated and filthy reservoirs 
or cesspools, the matter in which will be con- 
tinually contaminating the atmosphere with its 
deleterious products. These great evils require 
immediate reparation, which should not be 
done piecemeal, bat upon a well organized 


| system of arrangement; and if the matter be 


| taken up, as I trustit will, the cost of putting 
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the whole of the badly formed sewers into a 
state of comparative efficiency could be as- 
certained without great difficulty. 

The practical operations of this mode of 
execution can be effected in a most expedi- 
tious and simple manner by the following 
process :—Shafts should be sunk over the 
sewers (say at from two to three hundred feet 
apart) or the present ones used where found ; 
a gang of workmen would then commence 
digging out the old bottom, or cutting away 
the half brick at each of the side walls up to 
the springing of the upper arch, the rubbish 
being taken a head up the nearest shaft; and 
thus the work could be prepared ready for the 
bricklayers, who would put in the new work 


| as fast as the men beyond got it ready for 


layed; and I feel assured that were the autho- | 
rities fully acquainted with the condition of | 


the sewers under their jurisdiction, there 
being whole districts where eewers sre more 


i 
| 


or less choked with decomposed matter, not | 


another day would be lost without taking ad- 
vantage of so simple and ready a method of im- 
provement. 

it mast, however, be admitted that the 
method of flushing the sewers is only an ex- 
pedient to be resorted to when the sewers can- 
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them; the materials should be let down from 
the shaft next behind, and thus the two opera- 
tions would not interfere with each other. Of 
the practicability of this proceeding there 
can be no doubt, and were it adopted it would 
be a vast saving of expense, besides, it could 
be done with more despatch than the ordinary 
procees of opening the streets and blocking 
up the carriage were to the prevention of the 
business of the public. 

Now, in order to prevent the stench and ef- 
fluvia, which under the present system must 
necessarily rise through the gullies and drains 
where these are untrapped, it is desirable to 


| purify the air in the sewers themselves before 


not be kept clean by the simple means of | 


proper construction and efficient fall; I 


would, therefore, beg to suggest another dis- | 


tinct method of proceeding, which, in the 
end, will prevent the matter discharged into 
the sewers from becoming deposited upon 
their channels. I propose that all the secon- 
dary, or collateral sewers, those which branch 
out of the main lines, as also those which com- 
municate with and discharge their contents 
into these secondary lines, should be strictly 
examined and properly surveyed ; the relative 


levels throughout each of these collateral dis. 


it is allowed to escape into the streets, by dis- 
engaging from it, if possible, all the impure 
eompounds with which it is charged. And of 
all the propositions which have yet been put 


| forth for that purpose, I believe the followin 





i will be found to be not a the most ef- 


fectual, but the most practicable also; and if 
I can succeed in shewing that it is so, I should 
think there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
sanction to an experiment for the purpose of 
testing its efficiency. 

Decomposing substances emit foul gases, 
which, mixing with the atmosphere, contami- 
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nate it with filthy rancorous products. Now, 
when pure clean water is made to shower upon 
or over those substances, it throws down, con- 
denses, or disengages from the atmosphere the 
effluvia and stinking odours as they rise; and 
this is remarkably evinced during the time rain 
is falling, where there are lay-stalls, or where 
filth has been deposited, for the air at such 
places being loaded with foul odours, the 
showers or drops of water, as they fall, free 


the atmosphere of the deleterious and nause- | 
ous compounds, making the air feel quite fresh. | 


In the first place, a/ the drains and gulleys 
should be effectually trapped, and the gulleys 
should be made entirely of cast-iron, with a 
strong moveable grating fitting in at the top of 
each of them, for the purpose of cleansing it 
out, having also a deep wide box at bottom, 
with a nozel formed at the outer side opposite 
the pavement for the water to flow through, 
and that side descending in the box to about 
one and a half or two inches below the bottom 
of the nozel, which should fit into a good 
strong Stourbridge clay pipe leading directly 
to the sewer, in the wall of which the pipe 
should have a circular elbow for the purpose of 
discharging the water in the direction of the 
stream flowing down the sewer. The discharg- 
ing ends of the drains should also be made in 
the same manner; their ‘raps being placed in 
convenient and accessible situations, and always 
under special supervision, as, indeed, all drains 
ought to be, in the same manner as the sewers 
are. 

Now, after all the guileys and drains bad 
been properly ig! he shafts should be formed 
over the sewers, about three or four feet long, 
and the same width as the sewers, and in suc 
situations as found most convenient. These 
shafts should be made to taper regularly up- 
wards to about twelve inches wide and twenty- 
four inches long at top, on which a good strong, 
deep, cast-iron grating should be fixed, level 
with the carriage-way; or these shafts could 
be made of sufficient size to admit a man to 
descend and ascend through them, small stirrup 
irons being fixed in the brickwork. In the lon- 
gitudinal sides of the shaft, and just above the to 
of the crown of the sewer, [ would have fixed, 
flush with the walls, two small cast-iron cisterns, 
one at each side; they should be about a foot 
high, two inches wide inside, and the same 
length as the shaft at this part. From the 
water-main in the street a small pipe should be 
laid, communicating with the cisterns, the front 
faces of which should be perforated with one 
or more tiers of very small holes, about one- 
tenth of an inch diameter, inclining in an up- 
ward direction. 

Now, it is obvious that the cool fluid, while 
flowing into the cisterns from the water main, 
would pass through the perforations in small 
streams or jets, and as they descend would 
strike the opposite sides of the sewer just 
above the crown of the arch, and the sewer at 
this part should be built with good, hard, 
sound, and durable stocks, laid, and rendered 
inside with nearly all cement. These jets would 
appear from above like a series of thin bars, 
or a grating of water lying across the shaft, 
and they should be arranged so that there be 
from a quarter to half-an-inch space between 
each of them. These little streams of pure 
cold water would detach from the currents 
of air as they issued upwards from the sewer, 
the effluvia and foul gases with which they 
would be loaded, and thus the air escaping 
into the streets would be nearly purified of its 
deleterious contents by this simple process. 
From the jets being exceedingly small, the 
consumption of water at each shaft would be 
very little, and it would answer a further pur- 
pose of keeping the sewers free from deposits 
of matter; the water mains should always 
be charged, as probably in a few years they 
will be. 
present themselves, which experiment and 

practice would rectify. 
(To be continued.) 
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Epixstrou.—A correspondent sends us the | 


following statement: — “Some thousand 
pounds were some time ago subscribed for the 
above purpose, ground was purchased, and 


the foundation-stone laid with great cere- | 


mony. The ground has now been sold, and 
all idea of the baths abandoned.”— Scotsman. 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL INTELLI.- 
GENCE. 

The “ Archeological Society”’—of Rome. 
This seems a year of epidemics with this 
sort of societies. That of Rome has been, of 
late, in a state bordering on disruption. The 
secretary, P. C. Visconti, had first Nasahée em- 
broiled in a lawsuit, on account of some share 
transactions for the acquisition of antiquities, 
and another antiquary of distinction, Mr. 
Achilles Genarelli, had reeeived orders to de- 
cide thereon. As the judicial press of Rome 
is not under censorship, Mr. é: seasoned his 
dictum with some leben phrases—as, in- 
deed, every one perceived, that Mr. Visconti 
has placed himself in such a position, that he 
must be dis-placed from the secretaryship. And 
then came a general medley, in which the 
president, cardinals, Prince Borghese, ete., 
are concerned—the details of which, however, 
cannot interest our readers. 

The Dome of St. Peter—While the old 
basilica of St. Paul on the Ostia road, which 
had been burnt down some years ago, is daily 
oes in its restoration towards pristine 

eauty and grandeur—the signs of decay and 
deterioration in St. Peter’s are becoming more 
visible and obvious. It is known, that in suc- 
cession ten iron rings of the weight of 
120,000Ibs. had to be employed, to keep to- 
gether the huge cupola, which exhibited 
several cracks. Of late, it has also come to 
light, that the /anternino, under the ball of the 
cross, supported by thirty-two double columns 
and ornamented by sixteen candelabra — 
erected by dint of the gold of Spanish 
America, is full of fissures. It is im ible 
to think, that lightning has caused this disaster, 
as this part of the ——e has been already 
moe by several conductors under Pius 
‘Il. It is rather to be supposed, that the 
weakening of the supporting columns of the 
cupola, which have been excavated by stair- 
cases and places for the reception of holy 
relics, has mainly brought on this damage. 
Several hundreds of hands have been of late 
employed, to chain and fetter together the 
lanternino, and thus to prevent, if possible, a 
further spreading of the cracking. 

Influence of State’s-protection on Art in 
France.—The assistance which arts receive 
from Government in France is spreading its 
beneficial effects throughout the whole social 
fabric; collections increase, monuments are 
restored, amateurs afford occupation, and en- 
couragement to every talent. The liberality 
of the legislature is first to be adverted to. 
The secretary of state of the public cudte has 
an annual item of one million and a half of 
franes for the preservation of churehes, but 
last session two millions more were destined 
for the restoration of Notre Dame at Paris, 
and 600,000 franes for the building of a vestry, 
a small Gothic building, which has to be 
erected aside the old church. When Notre 
Dame was last viewed by a commission, it ap- 
pane that nothing had been done to it for the 
ast two hundred years but to paste over the 
fissures and crevices with paper. The cham- 
bers also vote every year 600,000 francs for 
“ the preservation of historical monuments,” of 
whatever kind or period they be. Last session 
however, the ministry had obtained two millions 
and a half for building a new front to the 
church of St. Quen at Rouen, for restorin 
the chateat of Blois, and the ancient amphi- 
theatre of Arles. Aside these great restora- 
tions, minor ones are equally attended to, and 
the churches of St. Germain l’Auxerois, St. 
Mery, and St. Germain, will receive large em- 
bellishments of paintings. 

The grand discoveries of Mr. Botta, at 


galleries of the Louvre, and on this occasion, 





Several modifications of this system | 


the whole ground-floor adjoining the square, 
where Marochetti’s statue of the Duke of 
| Orleans is to be placed—has been laid out for 
ja Greek museum, containing the sculptures 
| of Sardes and Magnesia; an Egyptian, con- 
| taining the monuments collected by Drovetti, 
| and never before exhibited; to which the 
Assyrian, containing Botta’s collection is to 
be added. The atteliers of the artists are 
_ becoming peopled by a crowd of well- 
| instrueted, zealous men. Many are employed 
| by the Duke de Luynes, who has the great 
saloon of his chateau near Versailles, called 
| Dampierre, painted by Mr. Ingrés, The latest 


—[{We should be glad to learn the cause of | work ordered by his Grace is a correct imita- 


- 


this proceeding. ] 


tion of the statue of Minerva of Phidias as it 





Niniveh, have been assigned by the king to the | 
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stood in the Parthenon. It will be executed by 
Mr. Linart in ivory and metal, and a model of 
clay is finished according to the description of 
Pausanias and the researches of M, de b 
It will be seven feet high. 

The Queen’s Subscription towards the Re- 
building of the Cathedral of Colegne.— Although 
the misconception which exists, it seems, on 
the Rhine, on this head, is very palpable, a 
few words may be said to set the matter at 
rest. A sovereign of Great Britain is not 
absolute, but restricted by constitutional laws 
and enactmen which a fixed civil 
list is the most 
know, that the income of the a of Bavaria 
~ ig de: of Majer revenue of the realm— 

is Bavarian Majesty ma inly a at 
times pro liberal, In vg and 
Russia there is not even the shadow of 2 regu- 
lation in this r and the sign manual of 
the autocrat may call forth millions from out of 
the caves of the treasury. Moreover, most of 
the Continental monarchs do a little business 
in the public funds, and there is not an Aus- 
trian archduke dying who does not leave 
twenty millions of florins, or thereabouts, Al 
this is not the case here. The income of an 
English sovereign is fixed, while their liberality 
has to extend over an empire where the sun 
never sets, The subscription of her Majesty 
the Queen, therefore, was such as it cou/d have 
been, and as it ought to have been. Absolute 
monarchs give orders on their treasury, ber 
Majesty gave out of her own pocket. _— 
sat, 








BALLE KHAL SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


In our impression of the 30th of Augsut, we 
announced the fall of this bridge, which had 
just been erected about four miles from Cal- 
eutta. It consisted of a single curve of 250 
feet span, with 18 feet of platform. The height 
of the points of suspension above the plank 
level, which was equal to the deflection of 
the chain, was 26 feet or ,4, the chord line 
nearly. The angle of suspension was therefore 
about 19°51’. The platform was supported 
by two main chains, one on each side of the 
‘bridge, composed of links of round bar iron 
1 3-eighths inch in diameter, and 10 feet 
long. There were 15 of these links resting 
on the towers at each point of suspension, 
and from thence at each joint the number 
was lessened one link till at the centre the 
sectional area of the chain was reduced to 2 
bars l-eighth inch in diameter. The oblique 
suspending rods depended from the chain at 
each joint in pairs, they were a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, and the angles at which 
they were attached to the platform varied from 
67° 42% to 10°, becoming more and more 
acute as ae approached nearer the centre of 
the bridge. There were three pairs of these sus- 
pending rods at each point of suspension, 
which supported 23 feet of the roadway at 
each end of the bridge, taking the weight 
thereof immediately to the tower link without 


affecting the curve of the chains. Thus 
250 — : 2 == 204 feet = the } of 
platform supported by the chains. hose 


who desire further information on the subject 
will do well to consult the Mechanics’ Mage- 
zine, for October 19, 1844, which contains a 
detailed account illustrated by plans, sections, 
and elevations. 








New Bei.ores, Lonpow Docks. — A 
substantial range of tea warehouses has 
been recently completed at the west end of 
the docks by Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. 
They are 300 feet in length, 100 feet wide, 
and 68 feet high and capable of stowing and 
working 120,000 chests of tea. There are 
five floors rising one above another; the roof 
of each is supported by strong cast-iron 
pillars, and each floor is divided inte four rooms, 
well-lighted, and divided by thick walls and 
double iron doors, rendering the whole com- 
pletely fire-proof. The vaults below the tea 
warehouses are appropriated for the reception 
of wines. 

Tue Naro.zon Coumyn at Bovicerse~ 
The Napoleon column at j 
been terminated ; the first stone was laid by 
Marshal Soult on the 9h November, 1804. 

Prree cr Larcu Woop.—The Duke of 
Montrose, last week, sold eight thousand fine 
larch trees, from his growing timber, at the 
rate of Is. 3d. per foot. ? 
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THE WINDOW AT ST, ANSELM’S CHAPEL, 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 





Tue sketch of this fine window, engraved 
above, was made during the visit last year of 
the Archeological Association at Canterbury ; 
it was done upon the suggestion of Professor 
Willis, who was at the time employed in ex- 





amining the cathedral, and in drawing up the 
valuable and interesting account of it, 
which he has since A small eleva- 
tion of the head of the window com 
given in his book,—from which the following 
particulars respecting it are ex 

“In Anselm’s Chapel, the original window 
of the south wall has been taken out and re- 








placed by a very large and elaborate window 
of five lights, which is remarkable for its well- 
reserved history; this is contained in 
‘ollowing document, printed by Battely, from 
the archives :— 

* Memorandum, that in the year 1336 there 
was made a new window in Christ Church, 
Canterbury, that is to say in the chapel of the 
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From Haddenham Church, Buckinghamshire. 
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From Aylesbury Church, Buckinghamshire. 








Apostles, Saints Peter and Paul, upon which | 
there were expended the sums following ;— 


q, | the lights are worked with different mouldings 


| font,” and “ water-drain, 
| used for “ 
| applied to the niche, or receptacle, on the sou 
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en ae y knoe. prdatanal - 7 9 | from those of the tracery above, and the in- 
Item, for the taking down of the wall | creased size and the importance of the two 
where the window was placed. . 0 16 9 | central monials are given, not by an additional 
— for lime and gravel .. .. .. 1 © 0 | layer or order of mouldings, as usual, but by 

— for 20 cwt. of iron bought for the | separating the other mouldings.” 
alt weiter ee 4 4 0| In Professor Willis’ print the mouldings 
~—— for the labour of the smith - $3 5 4| are given reduced from the outlines made by 
— for Caen stone bought for the | the cymagrapb, a small instrument invented 
BAME., «ss +s «ee ++ «+ «+ 5 O O| by the professor, which causes a steel point, 
— for glass and the labour of the | running over the mouldings, to move a pencil 
glaziers .. + se «+ es 613 4) point, and give their form with unerring accu- 
fea ow | racy on paper. ‘This instrument was brought 


The sum of 8/. 13s. 4d. was 
friends for the said window, an 
of the money was furnished by the prior. 

This prior was Henry de Estria, and the 
peculiar management of the heads of the lights, 
with their pendent bosses, Professor Willis 
remarks, may be compared with the similar 
bosses of his choir door (of which he gives 
representations). 

he interior of this tracery is in very good 
preservation, with the exception of the pendent 
osses aud the stones whence they were sus- 
pended, which have totally disappeared. The 
outside of the window is, however, in a very 
bad condition for the purpose of the anti- 
uary; for, apparently on account of the 
pla state of its surface, the tracery has 
undergone the process of splitting, namely, the 
whole of the outer part hes been pared down 
to the glass, and fresh worked in Portland 
stone; Portland stone mullions, or monials as 
they are more properly called, have also been 
supplied; and as this repair was executed at a 
period when this class of architecture was ill- 
understood, the mouldings are very badly 
wrought, which, in conjunction with the colour 
of the Portland stone, has given the window a 
most ungenuine air. However, the interior is 


gre by certain 
the remainder 
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as good as ever it was, and it is on account of 
its date, as well as for its beauty, a most vala- 
able example. 

There are some peculiarities in the manner 








before the Institute of British Architects, and 
described by the professor himself a year or 
two since. 

It may be added that the print of the window 
presented above is a portion of the head only, 


| for the great advantage of giving it to a larger 


scale. The section of the mouldings is as 
nearly like those made by the cymagraph as 
can very well be. The window is one of the 
most beautiful examples in England, and it 
evidently attracted great admiration at the 
time it was executed, as several decorated 
windows in the churches for many miles 
round Canterbury are plainly designed tn imi- 
tation of it. C. J. R. 





THE ORIGIN AND USE OF PISCINZ: 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THOSE AT HADDENHAM, 
AND AYLESBURY CHURCHES, 


Piscina, from the Latin “ piscis,” a fish, 
was anciently a fish-pond. @ same word 
had other applications ; a place where cattle 
were watered, and a large basin for swimming 
in, either in the open air, or in the baths, being 
likewise so denominated, The term has also 
been applied to the basin, near the court of So- 
lomon’s temple, in which eattle were washed 

revious to the sacrifice; and Mr. Britton 
Dictionary of the Architecture and Are 
of the Middle Ages), says, that the basin, whic 
contained the water in a baptistry, was also 
formerly called a piscina. In later times, it 





of distributing the mouldings of this window | was synonymous with “lavacrum,” and, in one 
which are shewn in the figures. The heads of | of the senses of that word, with “ sacrariom.” 


| There is much confusion in the old nomencla- 
| ture of Gothic architeeture, and we frequently 
| find the same name, applied to objects of even 
| opposite uses; and “ avatory, ” « fenestella,” 
” have each been 
iscina.”” The last is now usuall 
side of the altar in Gothie churches, in which 
the priest washed his hands, or emptied any 
consecrated waste, as, for example, the water 
in which the chalice had been rinsed. The 
usual position was between the sedilia and the 
east wall; but is sometimes in the east wall 
itself. Three chantry piscine, at Aylesbury, 
are in eastern walls. Occasionally, it is in the 
north wall, as at Ditchelling, Sussex, and 
Castor, Northamptonshire. As every altar 
required a piscina, we often find several in the 
same church, and, frequently, when all trace of 
the original altar has disappeared. The most 
ancient piscine, as at Salisbury and Lincoln 
cathedrals, had, according to Mr. Pugin, two 
basins, one for the ablutions of the hands, and 





the other for the rinsings of the chalice ; and 


when the rubric, for recet the ablutions of 
the chalice by the pri generally 
observed, the second basin whys disused, the 


later piscine having one basin only. However, 
it is remarkable, that there are early examples 
with one basin. In some church es, there is no 
iscina, nor any of there having 
mn one; the substitate in sueh cases was a 
hole in the pavement, at the south side of the 
altar; which is ordered in an ancient MS. 
Injunctions for the diocese of Lincoln, pre- 
served in the Bodleian library ; but no such 
hole has yet been discovered. It is difficult io 
conceive, how the piscina could ever have been 
as allowed in the ordinance of 
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washed, the carrying off of water, rather than 
the supply, being the object in the piscina, the 
bow! of which, indeed, is hardly large enough 
for any other use. 

“Piscina,” and “lavacram” are used, as 
synonymous, by Durandus ; but the latter word 
is sometimes applied to a basin for washing of 
any kind ; as in the inventories of Finchale, in 
1354-5, and in 1411,printed in the “‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum.” “Lavatory” is more commonly 
used for the trough, or basin, in which the hands 
and face were washed, examples of which remain 
at York, Salisbury, and , but is used for 
the piscina, in the contract for Catterick 
Church, and in the catalogue of furniture for 
the royal chapel at Eltham, 6th Henry VIII. 
“‘ Sacrarium ”’ is the term used by Mr. Pugin ; 
it formerly signified a receptacle for any thing 
sacred, as “sacrarium piscine,” “ sacrarium 
baptisterii,” and applied frequently to an apart- 
ment, or sacristy. “ Water-drain,” was used by 
Mr. Rickman, as well for the drain, as the 
niche, which contained it. “ Fenestella,”’ the 
Latin word for a little window, was formerly, 





and, by the Cambridge Camden Society, is now | 
applied to the recess, or niche, in which the | 


basin was usually contained, “ piscina” being 
retained for the last-mentioned. To our pre- 
vious mention of the term “font,” we may 
add, that it is adopted by Du Cange. Though 
the custom of washing the hands, before the 
communion, was one of very high antiquity, 
piscine are not often found of earlier date, 
than the thirteenth century. Norman piscine, 
where they do occur, are of the rudest form: 
there are two at Romsey Church, Hants, and 


one in the crypt of Gloucester Cathedral. | 


Piscine are found in every imaginable 


form; the most common is that of a recess, | 


about a foot in width, with foliated head, ogee, 
crocketted, or otherwise; with a basin at the 
bottom, six or seven inches in breadth, with a 
drain leading into the ground. Piscine with 


round trefoiled heads were not uncommon, at | 


the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
they are found at Haddenham, St. Lawrence’s 
Church, Ramsgate, and Coggeshall, Essex: 
about 1250, they were superseded by the pointed 
trefoil. At Long Wittenham Church, Berks, 


is a very remarkable piscina, illustrated in the | 


Archeological Journal, vol. ii. p. 134: it is of | 


a trefoiled form, with a small cross-legged 
figure in armour, lving along the front of it, 
on the edge, with the basin at the back: in 
the head of the piscina are two angels, as if 
hovering over the figure below.—There is 
generally a shelf of stone, or wood, across the 
middle of the fenestella, and sometimes a 
recess, running inwards, on one or both sides, 
of which the use is unknown. At Christ 
Church, Hants, there is a niche in the interior. 
The piscinaat Jesus CollegeC hapel, Cambridge, 
of transition character, probably of the date 
a.p. 1200, has a central shaft, two basins at 
half the height of the shaft, and intersecting 
arches; the whole inclosed within a square 
border. The piscina at Rothwell Church, 
Northamptonshire, is triple, a very unusual 
form. Some piscine have no recess or 
fenestella, but project on brackets, others are 
half projecting. The recess at Hexham 
Church, Northumberland (a.p. 1200), is a 
simple, trefoiled arch-head : some have rich 
canopies, with pinnacles ; others are supported 
upon a shaft, as in the example from Aylesbury. 
A piseina at Stoke Golding Church, Leicester- 
shire, has two bowls in the same niche, and 
the large piscinain Tiltey Church, Essex, has 
one basin octangular, and the other circular. 
Two of the most remarkable examples are those 
at St. Alban's Abbey, and Cobham Church, 
Kent; the former is of early date, but en- 
riched, and occupying a large space; the 
latter, of perpendicular date, is very elaborate. 
‘“* The orifices of Early- English piscine,” says 
the “Few Hints on the Practical Study of 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities” of the Cambridge 
Camden Society, “ are generally either shallow 
and cireular, or deep and reversed pyramidal,” 
as in the piscina from Aylesbury. “In Deco- 
rated, they are four-foiled, five-foiled, &c., up 
to seventeen-foiled ; which last is very unusual, 
bat ocevrs in Ardingley Church, Sussex. 
Other forms are square, semicircular, eight- 
foiled within a raised rim, covered with a 
pierced flower, or with a dog or lion keeping 
guard over the orifice.” 

The use of the shelf, before-mentioned, is 
not known with certainty. When it is of 


large size, it may have formed the Table of | 








Prothesis, or Credence, on which the elements 
were deposited previous to their oblation ; but, 
it is usually much too small for this purpose, 
and the credence table was generally placed on 
the north side. Somesuppose, and with some 
degree of probability, that it held the soap, and 
others, that it was “the receptacle of the 
vessel for the holy oil, as it is not found in 
churches which havea chrismatory.”* In the 
Glossary of Architecture (Art. Fenestella), 
there is this quotation :—“ Parva campanula, 
ampulle, &c., in fenestella, seu parva mensa 
ad hac preparata’” —“Missale Romanum ” 
—which might lead to the belief, that the 
oil and the bread and wine occupied the 
same place. At Aylesbury Church, in a 
chapel attached to the north aisle of the nave, 
is a piscina with a shelf across the middle, and 
a smaller shelf above that. We are not aware 
that this peculiarity has been noticed. In the 
same church, near the piscina, now illustrated, 
is a second, but of different form: there is 
also a niche. 

The piseina at Haddenham Church, Buck- 
inghamshire, whieh forms the subject of one 
of our illustrations, is a singular example, and 
has the appearance of being composed from 
— of some other work, It has a round- 
neaded trefoiled arch, with the dog-tooth en- 
richment, and may be considered as early 
Engiish—the style of the thirteenth century, 
The several leaves are very well executed, but 
the whole bas suffered from neglect, and half 
its beauty is coneealed by green mould,”and 
whitewash. There is no appearance of a 
basin, but this is probably shallow, and filled 
up with the whitewash, or cement, which is 
remained on the bottom. The piscina stands 
in the south wall of a chapel, which is on the 
north side of the chancel ; and itis the only 
part of the original chapel, which has been pre- 
served, the present one being of late date. 
The church itself is a small edifice, near the 
road from Aylesbury to Thame, about seven 
miles from the former place. It appears to 
have been commenced about the year 1200. 
The font is of decided Norman character; it 
is circular upon an octagonal base, and has 
some grotesque carving. The church has had 
many alterations during the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries, but the main 
building belongs to the early part of the 
thirteenth. It contains one or two small 
brasses, a rood-screen, parcloses, and open 
benches of late date. The latter are curious ; 
being placed far apart, and having two seats 
in each compartment, so that the faces of some 
of their occupants would not be towards the 
east. The tower is square, and finished with 
a plain parapet; the Early English arcade, 
which surrounds it, at the belfry, is of excellent 
character, and has been engraved in the 
Glossary of Architecture. There was formerly 
a chapel, or aisle, on the south side of the 
chancel; the arch and responds, corresponding 
with those on the north side, being built into 
the wall. ; 

St. Mary’s Aylesbury, is a large cross 
church, with aisles, and north and south chapels 
to the nave, with which they are now united. 
The tower is at the intersection, and is ascend- 
ed by a turret stair, at the north-east angle ; 
the stairs commencing on the west side of the 
transept. There were eastern aisles to the 
transepts; that on the south has given place to 
a school-room in a late style, and that on the 
north, to a sacristy, and room adjoining. The 
arches, by which the transepts communicated 
with the aisles, are now remaining, they are 
early English, the original style of the 
building, of the best character, and have lately 
taken part in the general restoration, which at 
the time of our visit, the church was under- 
going, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Plowman, of Oxferd. Several of these arehes 
are built into the walls, and the church had 
greatly suffered from the defeetive eonstruc- 
tion of the tower; one of the piers of the nave 
bad been thrust out of the perpendicular, in an 
alarming degree, and enormous, and unsightly 
counterforts had been built up, at different 
times, to prevent the falling of the tower. 
The roofs of the transepts are of timber, with 


| rich tracery, but those of the chancel, and 


nave, were concealed by modern lath and 
plaster ceilings. These were jointed, and 
coloured in imitation of stone by the parish 


plasterer ; whose merits seemed to have made | 


some impression upon our cicerone, the clerk. 





* “A Few Hints,”’ dc., &e 








The old benches may be seen, amongst the 
modern pewing, and also a few els from 
the roodscreen, with figures painted upon 
them. There is a fine door to the south tran- 
sept, perpendicular, enriched with panelling 
between the label and the four-centred arch, 
as in the example at Witney, Oxfordshire, 
figured in the last edition of “ Bloxam’s Go- 
thie Architecture.” The west door is early 
English, with shafts, and a trefoil headed arch 
on each side; and it is singular, that, in each 
arch, the capital, which is farthest from the 
door, is raised above the level of the other. 
A good early decorated monument is in the 
north transept. There is a piscina in each of 
the chapels of the nave, and two in the north 
transept, one of them being that now en- 
Por The font is a remarkably fine one, 
circular upon a square base, of Norman cha- 
racter, of beautiful form, and highly enriched 
in the double cable, which surrounds the stem, 
and the channelling of the bowl. When we 
saw it, it stood in the north transept, but, pro- 
bably, once stood at the west end, where a 
modern one had usurped its place. It would 
well repay a journey to see it. The piscina 
above is in the east wall, and is in the style 
of the transition from early English to Deco- 
rated. The shaft is clustered and elegant; it 
stands in a recess :—the fenestella is square, 
and recessed in a greater degree; and the 
basin is square. 

The churches of Buckinghamshire merit 
an attentive examination; in the neighbour- 
hood of Aylesbury, they are numerous, and 
many of them have the old seats, and other 
original features remaining. 

Epwarp Hatt. 








TOMB-STONES AND EPITAPHS. 

In a lecture on ancient and modern burial 
rites, recently delivered by the Rev. Joshua 
Fawcett, M.A., at Bradford, the lecturer made 
the following remarks on monuments and epi- 
taphs :— 

“Spon, whose pursuits as an antiquary, joined 
to his character as a Christian, well qualified 
him for his ecclesiastical researches, observes, 
‘that if the doctrine of purgatory was any 
where to be found, it would be particularly in 
the epitaphs of the early Christians. But in 
the ancient epitaphs you never read, before the 
7th or 8th century, ‘ Pray for him,’ nor even 
so much as ‘ Reguiescat in pace,’ now so often 
read in modern epitaphs, and on escutcheons, 
and which is nothing more than an expression 
of our wish, as to the state of the deceased. 
In the early records of the pious dead, we read 
only, with the dates of their death, ‘ Obiit in 
pace,’ ‘ Depositus est in pace,’ ‘ Quiescit in pace,” 
* Oliit in somnum pacis, ‘* Acceptus est apud 
Deum ;’ i. e. ‘He departed in peace,’ ‘He is 
laid here in peace,’ ‘ He rests in peace,’ ‘ He 
departed into the sleep of peace,’ ‘ He is ac- 
cepted of God.’ In addition to this simple in- 
seription there were merely the initial letters 
of the deceased’s name. 

Unhappily, we live in times when the reverse 
of all thts is the rule. No one can frequent the 
sleeping-places of the dead without being pain- 
fully struck with the extreme impropriety alike 
of monumental erections, and monumental in- 
scriptions. 

The general tone of monumental inscriptions 
should be characterised by Christian humility, 
kindness, and by a disposition to say toa little 
rather than too much. 

Unfortunately, the choice of inscriptions is 
too often left with the stonemason, who, fur- 
nished with a smal! strock of trite and every- 
day verses, supplies according to his own taste 
the wished-for eulogy. 

Independent of the right which the clergy- 
man bas, of admitting or rejecting any monu- 
mental inscription, it is always best to submit 
to his judgment any tribute of respect which it 
may be thought desirable to erect and engrave, 
as by this means apy error in diction or in doc- 
trine may be avoided, 

The same author already quoted, observes 
upon the folly and absurdity of making the 
stonemason the reference in the want of a suit- 
able epitaph : “ And now, suppose the customer 
requires a few lines of poetry, and is no poet 
himself, the complaisant stonemason obviates 
the difficulty at once. He has a book full of 
epitaphs ; and one of these—grammar, spell- 
ing, and all—is, in a few weeks, transferred 
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from the book to the stone : perhaps it is some I suppose there are persons who admire those 


such nauseous nonsense as this :— 


‘ Afflictions sore, long time I bore, 
Physickiones was in vain ; 
"Till God did please, from deth to seize, 
And ease my of my pain.’ 


Or some one of these :-— 


‘ A time of death there is, you know full well, 
But when, or how, no mortal man can tell; 
Be it at night, noon, now, or then, 

Death is most certain, but uncertain when.’ 


* And thus it is with man’s frail clay ; 
His life, at best, a round of sorrow ; 
For he who rises well to-day, 
May be a corpse before to-morrow.’ 


* I’ve lost the comfort of my life, 
Death came, and took away my wife: 
And now I don’t know what to do, 
Lest death should come, and take me too.’ 


‘ As I am now, #0 shalt thou be, 
Therefore, prepare to follow me. 
God takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away.” 


* He lived and died a true Christian, 
He loved his friends, and hated his enemies.’ 


* Here lie I beside the door, 
Here lie I because I am poor, 
Further in the more they pay, 
Here lie I as well as they.’ 


The following is found in Wibsey chapel- 
yard. I[t is an epitaph on a blacksmith :— 


‘ My stithy and hammer I declined, 
My bellows too have lost their winde ; 
The fire’s extinguished, and my forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid ; 
My coal is spent, my iron is gone, 
My last nail ’s driven, my work is done.’ 
From Matherne churchyard :— 
‘ Here lies John Lee, that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more ; 


He us’d to wear a snuff brown coat, 
All buttoned up before.’ 


Now all this, and manifold worse than this, 
which almost every churchyard bears witness 
to, may be avoided by a simple reference to the 


cases gladly give every assistance in his power 


either to correct the epitaph proposed, or to | 


supply its place with one more suitable. 


In Wibsey burial-yard there is, however, a | to ; : 
j J ae ,. | bols, while the grave ttself, over whic 


| stand, is a stern, and awfal and striking reality, 
| awaking far more solemn thoughts than these 


very beautiful contrast in the following senten- 
tious inscription :— 
Here lies 
A piece of Christ, 
A star in dust, 
A vien of gold, 
A china dish, 
That must 
Je used 
In Heaven, 
When God 
Shall feast 
The just. 


There is an absurd fashion lately sprung up 
of mingling Latin words with English inscrip- 
tions; as in the following epitaph :— 


Here lie the remains of 
P. Q., 
Late of this parish. 
Obit May 1, 1820. tatis suz 65. 
Having been schoolmaster of this place for thirty- 
five years. 


' conventional forms o 
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liness (cherubs), with 
puffy faces of pink and white, black (often 
squinting) eyes, gilt hair and wings, which are 
intended as representations /of one order of 
the holy angels, Certainly, if tawdriness of 
colour can attract, these things look smart 
enough when they come out of the stonemason’s 
yard ; but let a few months 
change has taken place! The summer’s sun 
has faded the red of the cheeks, and the damps 
of autamn have covered, perhaps, one-half of 
the face with a mouldy green, so that the re- 
mains of its former brilliancy only make this 
ugly representation still more hideous. I do 
not say that a sculptured angel, keeping watch, 
as it were, over a tomb, would not be an ap- 
propriate emblem there, but cherubs, as t 
are commonly represented, would be mue 
better omitted ; for the work is so ill executed, 
that the ideas suggested by it are rather ludi- 
crous than solemn, 

In some places, a dove with extended wings 
is more common than cherubs at the top of a 
head-stone. If this is meant as an allusion to 
the .Holy Spirit, I think that a more inappro- 


priate place could hardly have been fixed upon ; 


for when a on has ceased to live, the means of 
grace are ended, and the Holy Spirit no longer 
strives with man. Perhaps, however, it will 
be said, that the dove is an emblem of the de- 
ceased person’s innocence. Alas! such a sym- 
bol is unfit for even the best of us. 

I remember seeing this ornament sculptured 
on the tomb of a man who had been a market- 
gardener. The bird was represented as hover- 
mg, with outstretched wings, the tail raised, 
and head downwards; but the design was very 
coarsely executed; the neck looked like the 
stalk of a plant, the spreading tail like lon 
narrow leaves, the oval body (which was gilt 
being marked over with indentations, the poor 
man’s neighbours took it into their heads that 
his tomb was ornamented with a flying pine- 
apple—of course an allusion to the profession 


| of the deceased. 


Scythes and hour-glasses, mattocks and sho- 
vels, skulls and cross-bones, being frequently 
intermingled, and placed, as it were, in a group, 


judgment of the clergyman, who would in all | ®* the head of a grave-stone, may be classed 
oT | together, and one condemnation passed on 


them all. It is not that they are unmeaning, 
or that their meaning is objectionable, but they 
are mere symbols, and not very oe sym- 

they 


mere types of mortality can do. Besides, they 


| are altogether defective in inspiring the thought 


} 


with which the view of a grave should always 
be attended; the thought, namely, of that 
which lies beyond the grave, and of the time 
when death shall be swallowed up in victory. 
Scythes, and skulls, and spades, might be a 
propriate enough for a heathen, but a Christian 
wants something more.’ 

Having stated what is objectionable, it is only 
right we should state what is not. ‘ There is 
one emblem, perfectly unobjectionable, per- 
fectly appropriate, full of solemnity, full of 
consolation; which raises hope and dries the 
tear, and turns mourning into gratitade ; which, 
while it reminds us that we are sinners, re- 
minds us of the means of pardon; which, while 


| it shews us the penalty of sin, and thereby 
| humbles us to the dust, at the same time eheers 
| us with the thought of Him who paid the 


But the most ridiculous instance of this | 


affectation is the following. 
Latin epitaph was required, but a rhyme, or a 
jingle of sound, was deemed indispensable. 


It appears that a | ; : 
| change our vile bodies, and raise them from 


penalty ; who rose triumphant from the grave; 
who is the resurrection and the life; who will 


| the dust; who hath hallowed the grave and 


Accordingly, the words ‘ Reqguiescat in pace,’ | 


having been chosen, the letter-cutter, in order 
to effect the latter object, modified them thus— 
‘ Requiesce 
Cat In Pace.’ 
The folly and ignorance of this needs no com- 
ment. 


gate of death into the passage of immortality ; 
and who, having himself overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, hath opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. That emblem, I need 


| searcely say, is the cross.’ 


The following directions, extracted from 


|‘ Origines Genealogice,’ by Stacey Grimaldi, 
| F.S.A., will afford some slight guide by which 


In a small work, entitled, ‘A Tract upon | 


Tombstones,’ the following pertinent remarks 
appear-——‘ There remains one more offence 


against propriety and good taste which is very | 


common on gravestones, and which I will 
therefore mention. I allude to the ornaments 
which are usually introduced in low relief, 


above the inseription ; and these consist chiefly | 
of cherubs, doves, scythes and hour-glasses, | 


i 


i 


mattocks and shovels, skulls and cross bones, | 


urns, and reversed or extinguished torches. 





the date of an ancient monument may be ascer- 
tained when its legend can no longer be deci- 
hered :-— 

Tenth and Eleventh Centuries.—The coffin- 
lid in the form of a prism, the better to shoot 
off the wet, because the bottom part of the stone 
coffin Jay on the ground. In armour, the rus- 
tred, ringed, trellised, tegulated, mascled, and 
edge-ringed, obtained use. 

Twelfth Century.—Coffin-lids improved, or 


distinguished with crosses; at first plain, then 
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| fleury, in bas-relief. Tables, whereon efigies 





or sculpture, Priests had chalices in 

hands on their breast; prelates had mitres, 
crosiers, great crosses, and pontifical habits ; 
knights had arms, spurs, and swords, The 
armour was in the preceding century. No 
coats of arms, on shields, or otherwise, occur 





, and what a | eoffrey cy mt 
| Earl of Essex, buried in the Temple Church, 


| in the year a.p, 1164. 


rior to this cen The earliest known in 
ngland are those of G 


Thirteenth Century. — Coffin- stones, with 
heads or bodies emerging from them, and 
laced in walls, with arches turned over them. 
e first brass statue, that of Henry III. Lom- 
bardic capitals became general on tombstones. 
The first table monument is that of King John, 
in Worcester Cathedral, who died a.n. 1216; 
and the fashion lasted until the reign of James 1. 
French epitaphs oceur. The oldest instance of 
a skeleton monument is a.p. 1214, Cross- 
legged _— are between a.p. 1224 and a,p. 
1313. They imply crusaders, or that the party 
had vowed to take the journey. The armour 
is complete mail, with only knee-pieces of plate. 
Fourteenth Century.—Lombardic capitals on 
tombstones not used after a.p. 1361. The text, 
or old English hand, succeeded, and continued 
till the reign of Elizabeth. The inscriptions 
were engraven on brass, and the words abbre- 
viated. The armour is a mixture of mail and 
plate, but mostly mail. Coats of arms were 
not quartered by subjects until this century : 
Johan Hastings, earl of Pembroke, was the first. 
Supporters to arms first occur, being used by 
Richard II. Coronets first ap : the in- 
stance is John of Eltham, who died a.p. 1334. 
‘ifteenth Century.—Burials in chapels in- 
troduced. In armour, from a.v. 1400, all plate 
but pr ng in a.p. 1416 all plate occars. 
Henry V. was the first who bore three feur- 
de-lis, instead of semee. 

Siateenth Century.—Inlaid with brass, altar 
monuments at the beginning of this century. 
Monuments against the wall, chiefly since the 
reformation. Roman round-hand took place . 
about the end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
‘ Orate pro anima’ was discontinued on monu- 
ments at the Reformation : Catholics (Roman) 
have only used it since. The first deviation 
from the Gothic forms of tombs is the monu- 
ment of Lord Danley’s mother, who died a.p. 
1578. Skeletons in shrouds succeeded, and 
were imitated by corpses in shrouds, tied head 
and foot. Figures supported their heads on 
their right hands, an attitude taken from the 
Greek and Roman monuments. A kneeling 
attitude for children takes date not till after 
the Reformation; nor for parents, except to 
the cross; nor the infant in swaddling clothes, 
nor cradle. 

Seventeenth Century.—The latest date o. 
animals at the feet is a.v. 1645. Cumbent 
figures occur till a.p. 1676.* 








AN ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENT. 

Tue dark and gloomy religion of Osiris and 
Isis, stigmatized by Gibbon as the most de- 
grading form of superstition, accords with the 
style of their temples. It is noticeable that 
the Egyptians lavished ornament mostly on 
the interior, leaving the exterior compara- 
tively bare and plain, contrary to the general 
poner of the Greeks. The Tombs of the 

ings will remain for ages to come monuments 
of those who built them: in their exterior no 
exquisite proportions, no careful adjustment of 
means to end meet the eye, the majority con- 
sist of a mass of hewn stones, with just so 
much evidence of design as to shew that they 
were built by some nies peteneete. Not so 
the interior: radiant with beauty, uncon- 
taminated by the tread or the touch of the 
mob, it was perhaps designed to shew to the 
esoterica the splendour of art, the refinement 
of the entombed monarch; the paintings pro- 
bably represented his acts, bis wars, his 
triumphs, perhaps the history of his whole 
life. It illustrates well the si differeace 
which was always maintained between the 
vulgar and the initiated, and which P hago 
introduced into Greece. This distinction, 
which existed in the time of Aristotle, no 
doubt extended in Pt further than religion 
and philosophy, as ali learning was in the 





* On the subject of monuments, see papers in BUILDER, 
p. 98 and p. 140, ante, 
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hands of the priests, who assiduously laboured 
to create a reverence among the people by enve- 
loping learning in mystery, and by continually 
employing certain mystic symbols or particular 
attitudes which they deemed it impious to de- 
artfrom, This may account for the simi- 
farity in form and attitude that is observable 
in their statues: some great statue was 
perhaps chosen as a prototype, and considered 
the ultimatum of art. It would weaken the 
popular reverence for the deity, or rather for 
the priests, if any other attitude was adopted ; 
the one particular form having become inti- 
mately associated with the idea it embodied. 

In the pure simplicity, the unaffected gran- 
deur, the bold nervousness of the early Greek 
writers we recognize the style of thinking, if 
I may so ta that originated the Doric 
order, Ip the more ornate refinement of the 
fonic we recognize the influence of Asiatic 
luxury upon the susceptible temperament of 
the Attican colonists; and by the energy or 
rather vagrancy of thought that characterizes 
their temples, we are prompted to remember 
that restlessness and love of novelty that caused 
their emigration under Androculus and 
Nilens, 

When we examine Gothic structures, our 
minds revert at once to those times when the 
spirit of chivalry was at its height, when love 
and battle, revenge and heroism, were the 
pleasure and business of mankind,—when the 
power of the barons was high, that of the king 
feeble; when society was in endless commo- 
tion and a vindictive and martial nobility 
oppressed the people without compassion. 
W hat do we not owe to the soothing and gentle 
influence of religion, that restrained the im- 
petuous, emboldened the timid, and harmo- 
nized, in some degree, a discordant and con- 
flicting mass of anarchy and misrule. In 
these calculating days we scoff at “ the supine 
indolence with its attendant profound igno- 
‘Trance of the clergy of the “ dark ages,” for- 
getting that the great churches built in those 
unenlightened times stand imperishable monu- 
ments of the falsehood of their statements, 
and that at present, far from excelling, we are 
able only in some degree to imitate the labours 
of these “ barbarians.” 

Medieval architecture is the type of the 
medieval ages. Gaze at the old ¢athedrals, 
dilapidated as they are by the rude hand of 
the Puritans, the tastelessness of the re- 
vivalists, and the abrading influence of time. 
The lofty windows, decorated with the most 
beautiful ramifications of tracery, and radiant 
with the most resplendent hues; the solemn, 
chequered, gloomy light, diffused around ; the 
interminable length of the vistas; the lofty pro- 
portions ; the scientific skill shewn in support- 
ing and balancing the strains; the numerous 
intersections and complexity of the groining ; 
the lengthened shadows produced by the deeply 
cut mouldings ; the carefully and accurately 
worked ornaments, with the artistic skill with 
which they are copied from nature ;—all these 
particulars together, agree in making what 
may be called the romantic style of architec- 
ture. The solemn devotional spirit that 
breathes through the whole of the edifice, 
that takes the beholder out of himself; the 
deep feelings with which you approach the 
place, sanctified by ages and as the resting 
place of the bones of your forefathers, and 
compare the noble spirit that inspired men to 
make such sacrifices of money and time in 
those days, with that ostentatious, half-mock 
spirit that prompts men to indulge in feasting 
and dancing under the specious bet flimsy 
mask of charity. 

David Hame remarks* that overloaded or- 
naments, fantastic conceits,&c., arenever found 
in the works of the early Greek writers, but 
that as taste degenerated, they gradually crept 
in, until at last they completely vitiated and in- 
fected all compositions. He then goes on to 
say, “On the revival of letters, when the 
judgment of the public is yet raw and un- 
formed, this false glitter catches the eye and 
leaves no room either in eloquence or poetr 
for the durable beauties of solid sense a 
lively passions. The reigning genius is then 
diametrically opposite to that which prevails 
on the first origin of the arts.” e then 
criticises the writers of the Elizabethan age, 
and condemns “the glaring figures of Ff . 
course, the pointed antithesis, the unnatural 





* History of England, Appendix to the reign of James I. 








conceit, the jingle of words,” that they so 
much abound with. These _ irregularities 
accord with the prevailing features of those 
mixtures of Gothic and Italian that are called 
Elizabethan and Rennaissance, in which occur 
the unnatural and strained images of birds 
and beasts—stiff and twisted forms of scroll 
work ; and we perhaps admire the good quali- 
ties of these styles the more, for the. same 
reason that Hume supposes we overrate 
Shakspear’s genius, because “bodies appear 
more gigantic on account of their being dis- 
proportioned and misshapen.” H, J. L. 








THE SMOKE NUISANCE, 


Mr. Epiror,—As you were kind enough 
to give insertion to my observations on the 
subject of sewage nuisances, | am tempted 
again to offer a few remarks on another more 
palpable class of nuisanee, one which you have 
so ably handled in you journal and elsewhere. 
I refer to the “‘ Smoke Nuisance,”’ which how- 
ever I should rather term “The Fuel Wast- 
ing Nuisance,” for a wasteful and incon- 
siderate expenditure of coal &c., is, in fact, the 
actual cause of (nearly) the whole nuisance. 
Having a short time since in my ramblings, 
met with what appeared to me a simple and 
reasonable, and as I was then assured, a 
certain expedient for the consumption of 
smoke, I venture to lay the same before your 
readers, or I should rather say, smoke con- 
sumers (for such we all are and no thanks for 
the liberal supply on all occasions!) in the 
hope that all may be benefitted thereby, and 
those who should feel more immediately in- 
terested, profitably instructed. Every person 
who is acquainted with steam machinery is 
fully aware in how short a time a load of 
coals is emancipated. The plan I have ad- 
verted to is simply this:—In front of the or- 
dinary furnace (which is more convenient 
underground), is brought outa second or ex- 
tended floor of the furnace; over this exten- 
sion or second furnace, an arch is turned; 
this arch is provided with a ring or aperture 
by means of which this second or outer fur- 
nace is supplied,and which, in fact, forms the 
floor of the coal depdt or store. The fire is 
lighted in the ordinary manner in this outer 
furnace, after which portions of the fire are 
moved on to the main furnace until it is suffi- 
ciently supplied. A tolerably good fire being 
obtained, the front furnace is now supplied 
from time to time with fresh fuel, the smoke 
from which of necessity passes towards the 
inner furnace and is in its passage over an ex- 
tended body of fire, almost entirely consumed ; 
any addition to the furnace in the way of sub- 
stantial fuel is of course made by moving on 
the burnt coal from the front furnace, and 
thus the furnace may be said to be fed con- 
jointly with coke mat the smoke arising from 
the matufacture thereof, 

I believe I am correct in stating that the 
above process is more than sufficient for the 
work of the furnace itself, and is profitably 
employed in making coke for general pur- 
poses. I tender you these few unconsidered 
trifles, conceiving that any information having 
a beneficial tendency, will not be quite unaccept- 
able to your readers, or without some good 
effect to the community at large. 

I an, Sir, &c, 





Zuvepyoc. 


Relative to this matter, our attention has 
been directed by various correspondents at 
different times, to the greatly increasing 
nuisance produced a the smoke from the 
steam-vessels on fhe Thames, which now ex- 
tends far beyond the banks of the river, and 
causes great loss to traders in addition to an- 
noyance to all. Some steps should be taken 
immediately to compel the owners of these 
vessels to use means to prevent the nuisance 
een of. We extract the following re- 
marks on this subject from the Times :-— 

“ The great increase of this nuisance with- 
in, comparatively, a short time, cannot fail to 
have struck almost every person; and the 
vast increase in the number AF Cisakis-tdonils on 
the river is daily adding to the evil. But it is 
not only from the greater number of these 
vessels that this nuisance has so much ex- 
tended; a large proportion of it arises from 
the cupidity of the owners, which has tempted 
them to discontinue the use of those descrip- 
tions of coal which can be burned without 
causing smoke, and substituting in their stead 


the commonest and cheapest description of 
fuel. Many of the steamers plying above Lon- 
don-bridge were formerly in the habit of 
using the better descriptions of Welch coal ; 
but the smoke from most of the steamers now 
issues from their funnels in dense black clouds, 
darkening the atmosphere for miles up the 
river, and injuring the vegetation to a vast 
extent. 

If this were an evil which admitted of no 
remedy, without interfering with the import- 
ant facilities of transport afforded by steam- 
vessels, the case might assume a very dif- 
ferent complexion. But it admits not of a 
question that remedies may be applied without 
the slightest inconvenience or impediment; 
and those remedies must be enforced, what- 
ever opposition may be made to them. It is 
not considered any hardship upon railway 
companies to compel them, by a clause in 
their Acts of Parliament, to barn a descrip- 
tion of fuel in their engines which shall not 
emit smoke; and if railway engines, passing 
through open and uninhabited parts of the 
country, are required by law to be supplied 
with smokeless fuel, much more ought steam- 
vessels to be equally restricted, when navi- 
gating a river like the Thames, the banks of 
which are densely populated in every part 
where steamers ply. The increased expense 
of fuel of this description is no valid argument 
against such a restriction. The question of 
expense is not allowed to weigh against the 
advantages to the community in the case of 
railway companies, and it ought not in that of 
river-going steam-vessels. Nor is the addi- 
tional expense of such fuel of much moment. 
The loss which occurs in the present mode of 
burning coal in all ordinary steam-vessels is 
immense. It has been estimated to exceed 
in many cases 40 per cent. ; the whole of which 
would be saved by using coke, or the best de- 
scriptions of Welch coal, that burn without 
smoke: and it is even considered by many 
competent and scientific men that economy 
would be promoted by the use of a better de- 
scription of fuel, and by employing improved 
methods of combustion. fithout deciding 
on the relative merits of the numerous rival 
inventions for consuming or preventing smoke, 
and even putting out of the question the pos- 
sibility of applying these inventions at all in 
the cramped and contracted furnaces of steam- 
vessels, we know that the smoke from these 
furnaces can be prevented, by using either 
coke or some of the numerous kinds of an- 
thracite coal; andif steamers were prohibited 
from plying on the river unless their furnaces 
were constructed*to consume the smoke, or 
the fuel used were of that description which 
emits no smoke, the owners would very soon 
discover both the best fuel as well as the best 
method of burning it.” 








AppiicaTion RY GovERNMENT oF Nas- 
mytu’s SteaM Pitz Dariver.—This pow- 
erful engine, which is working such mighty 
changes in the cost and construction of works 
where piles are necessary, is now being patron- 
ised by Government. Mr. Nasmyth has been 
by order of the Lords of the Admiralty to 
Deptford Dock to choose a place fit for the 
erection of one of a large size; the driving 
head to weigh 12} tons, and capable of giving 
from seventy to eighty strokes per minute ; 
yet, so completely is this ponderous machine 
under the command of the engineer, that he 
can so regulate it that it should take a dozen 
taps to crack a nut, and then not crush the 
kernel! Itis intended also to have Nasmyth’s 
direct action steam-hammer, which is on the 
same principle, at all the Government dock- 
yards, of different sizes suitable for large 
anchor work, and the smaller works of the 
smithery. Mr. Baker, who is superintending 
the marine works at Devonport, has had a 
Nasmyth’s pile driver erected, by which the 
whole of the piles necessary will be driven in 
three months, which, by the old system, would 
have taken three years.— Mining Journal. 





Continued at p. 481. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
OUR OPERATIVES. 

Sin, —In your excellent journal, Tae 
Buitpes, of the 27th instant, you have given 
a most valuable article on the improvement of 
the intellectual condition of our artisans. If 
the subject-matter were carried fully out, and 
which t trust it will be hereafter, the greatest 
possible ne would be done to that most im- 

rtant class—the operatives of this oa 

here is no doubt but you have hit one of the 
right nails on the head, and that competition, 
unless subjected toa wise and salutary scrutiny, 
is, from the seeds of mischief contained within 
its system, likely to coeegenee and choke up 
the intellectual energies of our artisans. But 
let us endeavour to discover wherein this evil 
lies. For why should architects and builders 
feel it necessary to compete, and be induced to 
give the work to be executed by those who have 
sent in the lowest price? There may be more 
reasons than one for this proceeding, but the one 
is very certain, and that is, the ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness on the part of certain em- 
ployers; and the want of that appeal from the 
architects and builders to the employed, to 
warn them of the mischief so likely to ensue 
from that grinding down to the very lowest 
price per inch, and the screwing system of 
psi farthings, in order to get the building 
reared for the sum proposed to be expended or 
subscribed—caring very little for its instability, 
its deformities and its inconsistencies; for as 
long as it appears to stand, the proprietors are 
satisfied with the result of their bargain. 

There is no doubt but the pl a and 
builders could cure this evil; it only requires 
the putting of their shoulders to the wheel, 
and the cure would accordingly come. And 
as you justly remark — “To workmen we 
would say,—put your own shoulders to the 
wheel, become masters of your trade—artisans, 
not mere labourers — artists if you can, able 
to give a ‘ because’ for a ‘ why,’—make your 
work your pleasure. An upright man who 
will do this, cannot fail to rise, and better 
still, will pass a more useful and happier life.” 
Indeed, the whole article is so true, and so 
much to the purpose, that I would advise all the 

ties —the employers, the architects, the 
Ceaaare, and the operatives, to read, learn, and 
inwardly digest the matter contained therein, 
and they would soon ascertain how essentially 
necessary it is that each of them should 
take the bull by the horns, to free themselves 
from the impending danger. 

It is well known that the body of operatives 
is a most important one, and deserving of our 
encouragement ; but the present state of things 
is against that encouragement to which they 
are justly entitled. Competition prices will not 
allow them time to think before they execute, 
nor to receive instruction in the arts, and 
without which they must remain labouring 
mechanics. An operative ought to be able to 
construct and draw the work he is employed 
to execute, and to know the designer’s reasons 
for why it is to be so and so formed, that he 
may clearly see his way and enter readily into 
the spirit of his work—deriving an intellectual 
pleasure at every form he produces. This 
source of happiness to him would be certain if 
his faculties for the arts were legitimately exer- 
cised; but this is very seldom the case, as 
artisans cannot afford to pay for a mathema- 
tieal and artistical education; and, therefore, 
youths must enter into their master’s service 
uninstructed in construction and design—the 
two mental! qualities of all others in building 
matters the most important. As our gentry 
require architects, the architects require 
builders, and builders require artisans;—the 
three classes should combine, and make a fund 
to be applied to the education of the sons of 
their workmen, in order to fit them for that 
business which they are destined to enter. 
Their faculties for the arts should then be 
rightly exercised and directed during their ap- 
prenticeship, which would not only make them 
more skilful in their calling, but more intellee- 
tual men, and advance them in the scale of 
society, and to which they would be entitled. 
Several instances have come under my notice, 
and the following will shew the advantages 
gained by sach cultivation. About ten years 
ago some of my designs were being executed 
by some carpenters and joiners in Sussex, and 
as I was painting sume pictures in the same 
place where the carpenters were executing my 
designs, | was enabled to instruct these men 


in the construction of geometrical problems 

ive, in drawi design; and 
shewing to them the value of natural forms 
the animal and vegetable kingdom, and teach- 
ing them to become active and accurate ob- 
servers in the boundless field of nature, 
soon felt the value of snch information; 
whenever they had to execute such forms as 
were immediately derived from nature, they 
would go into the gardens and fields, and ob- 
tain the flowers and leaves of plants, and place 
them before them while they were executing 
such portions of the designs which were made 
up of similar flowers and foliage. And though 
these artisans came as carpenters to work at 
25s. per week, they were so much improved in 
a few months in ability, that their wages were 
raised to 30s. - i 
they received 35s. per week, and in two years 
they received 40s. per week, and in three years 
50s. because they had obtained considerable 
talent in carving; and one, who was the most 
skilful, received 60s. some time after, and 
when he had completed all the work that his 
employer required, he called upon me to thank 
me for the instruction I had given him, and 
informed me that he had just had an offer of 
four guineas and a half per week, and which 
he was going to accept. 

Other instances of this kind I could name 
that have come under my notice, bat this will 
be sufficient to shew that a right exercise and 
direction of the faculties for the arts of our 
operatives, would be in favour of all the par- 
ties concerned, to the employers as well as the 
employed. And why should so valuable a 
class of men have so little done for them in 
their education? Surely the great comforts 
derived hy every class—and particularly the 
higher—from their labours, ought to indace 
the wealthy to come forward in their favour, 
and establish an institution for a due cultiva- 
tion of their faculties in all matters that per- 
tain to their calling. Ifsach a school was 
established I need not state what would be 
the result; the workmen themselves would 
see into the great benefits that they would 
derive, and the superior order of men they 
would become by such an intellectual train- 
ing. They would no longer delight in low 
pursuits, or dishonestlyspend their last farthing 
m imtoxieating drinks, i ir wives 
and families to the lowest state of misery. 
With such a state of things they would soon 
be disgusted, and would arouse themselves 
from their animal state, and enter, heart and 
soul, into the intellectual culture that such an 
institution would offer to them. I trust that 
’ere long we shall see such a project carried 
into effect, and by the parties concerned. 

I am, Sir, &e., 
Geo. R. Lewis. 

61, Upper Norton-street, Sept. 29, 1845, 











ANCIENT ARCHITECTURAL DECORA- 
TIONS. 

A writer in the Susser Advertiser says— 
* On cleansing and scraping the old wash from 
the walls of Battle church, previous to their 
being rewashed, the walls have been discovered 
to be full of paintings, of a very ancient and 
curious character, some of them very well exe- 
cuted, which appear to have been done during 
the reign of one of the Edwards, or probably 
before; there is also some writing, but it can- 
not (except a word or so) be deciphered. on 
a portion of the walls has been 
am fearful the whole will not be similarly 
treated, as one of the churchwardens 
averse to any more being scraped, and, i " 
annoyed that such operations should have been 
commenced.” It is to be h the local 
antiquaries will give their attention to this dis- 
covery, and exert their influence to obtain an 
examination of the whole of the building. The 
Atheneum mentions a similar discovery of 
great interest in the cathedral at Brunswick, 
“In removing the plaster coating from one of 
the lateral walls of the nave, have found 
the latter covered with fresco paintings in its 
entire length and breadth. These are divided 
into compartments—each one containing a 
subject from the life of Duke Henry, surnamed 
the Lion, born in 1129, and whe dad in 1195 
—the founder of the city of Brunswick, and 
builder of the Cathedral. The paintings are 
of the highest finish; but have, ily, 
suffered much from the removal of the 





which overlaid them, notwithstanding the 


and in about a year | cessful 





STATUE RAISING. 


Scutrrons abroad have been busy lately 
in works of commemoration ; in some cases, 
as it seems, they might have had wortbier 


a vessel, a sword in a 
hand, and a pistol in the left, and is attired in 
the costume of Louis XIV. To decorate the 
streets on the inauguration day, the 

tice, common enough on con t, 
Gas felleand: of letting into the earth on 
each side of the pavement, large branches of 
elm and oak, so as to transform the streets 
into groves. We remember seeing all Ghent 
thus rendered into gardens a few years ago on 
a much worthier occasion.* 

A statue is to be raised to Claude Lorraine at 
Epinal, and one atAurillac,toGerbert, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester II. The monument toW illiem 
the Conqueror, at Falaise, in Normandy, is being 

oceeded with. In Germany no opportunity 
is lost to commemorate a great man. A statue 
of Erwin von Steinbach, the architect of Stras- 
burg cathedral, has been raised at Steinbach, 
in Baden. Beethoven’s statue, by Hahnel, of 
Dresden, inaugurated at the late festival, is a 
fine work. The features are boldly sculptured, 
and bear an expression of profound and earnest 
thought, mingled with the wildness of inspi- 
ration, which is seized to its full extent at the 
first glance. The figure is clothed in a costume 
which is a compromise between the modern 
dress and the classical robe, and the attitude, 
which represents him with a pencil and note- 
book in either hand in an interval of reflee- 
tien, is essy and natural. The faujt found with 
the statue is, that its vigour approaches too 
much to coarseness, and that its appearance is 
somewhat squatty. The pedestal, which, as 
well as the statue, is of bronze, bears four bas- 
reliefs, representing four allegorical figures of 
fancy, mphooy, sacred music, and dramatic 
music. It was obtained bycompetition. Thecast- 
ing is admirably well done. At Nuremberg ( Ba- 
varia) some st has been set up at the 
entrance to the new Louis Canal, uniting the 
Maine with the Danube. It — a 

p, representing the river of the 

ine bs Dasabe, ond bearin ee Bo 
signifying that the canal, which was n by 
Cc i but abandoned, had been finished 
by Louis King of Bavaria. The other pieces 
consist of two columns, surmounted by Navi- 
ion and Commerce, personified two 
emale statues, with appropriate emblems. At 


Skander in Co a marble eques- 
trian norm Fe King Frederick VI., from a 
model by Thorwaldsen, has been set up. In 
England, the new itions is a 
statue of Sir Thomas Fowell ton, to be set 
upin Westminster A in honour of his efforts 
to extinguish the slave trade. Wyatt's = 
of the Duke of Wellington is nearly cast. The 
ne . < oe Duke of — x, ordered from 
r. E. H. Bai the Freemagons, is near} 
finished. The whole figure is eight feet high, 
ineluding a six-inch plinth; its weight is 
about six tons, and it is formed of one solid 
block of white Italian marble, from the quar- 
ries of Carrara, the original cost of which was 
280 guineas: the price to be paid to Mr, 
Bailey is 1,8002. hen completed, it will be 
on a five-feet pedestal, to be erected on 
the dais in Freemasons’-hall, which is at 
present being embellished and The 
blie subscription statue of the Duke is 
pager yg ge heey a 
bust of the late Admiral Sir F. 
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REPAIR OF TIMBER-BUILT HOUSES, much as the Metropolitan Buildings Act re- 
AWARDS UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. quires every district surveyor to cause all the 
omeed rules and directions of the said Act to be well 

Mr. Ronert Wane, builder, was doing | and truly observed, and inasmuch as the said 
the following repairs to a wooden house in | Act makes provision in schedule D, part 2, 
Bailey’s Rents, in the district of St. Nicholas, | with regard to the ‘old external walls or other 
Deptford, and refused to give notice to the | external inelosures of any building already 
district surveyor, Mr. Martyn, viz. :-— 





ing the present brick foundations one foot, to | thing placed by the said Act under the super- 
receive and support them at their diminished | vision of the district surveyor shall be done. 
height; also taking down about four courses | And inasmuch as the operations supposed in 
of the brickwork of the chimney-stack, and | the first and second questions, and in the first 
rebuilding and pointing ditto, and setting new | part of the fourth question are works within | 
chimney-pots thereon ; also repairing the ex- | the meaning of the said Act, notice should be 
ternal weather boarding, which wasin a very | given to the district surveyor as provided by 
bad and rotten state;—and mutually they re- | the 13th seetion of the said Act. And inas- 
quested the award of the official referees, as to | much as a service is required to be performed 
whether or not the said repairs come within | in respect of such works, the surveyor is enti- 
the jurisdiction of the Act.’ | tled to a fee, but as no fee is specifically as- 
The referees awarded (May 28th, 1845):— | signed to such service, the amount payable | 
* That a mere superficial repair, such as point- | must be determined by the order and appoint- 
ing, is not within the operation of the said | ment of the official referees, with the consent 
Act, but that a structural repair is within the | of the Commissioners of Works and Build. | 
said Act, and with respect to the building in | ings. ; 
question, that inasmuch as the works in ques-| And as to the third question, inasmuch as | 
tion involve structural repairs, the same are , the operation therein described does not affect | 
within the operation of the said Act, and that the structure of the building on which it may 
although the building in question may not have be performed, and is not specifically provided 
been built according to the present or any for in the Metropolitan Buildings Act, the 
previous statute for the regulation of buildings, said official referees hereby certify, determine, 
yet it is the duty of the district surveyor tosee and award, that such operation is not to be 
that such building is not made more combus- ; deemed a work within the meaning of the said 
tible than it may have been hitherto.” | Act. 
Fees of the office, 1/, 8s. 9d., and 1/. 1s. to, And as to the second part of the fourth 
the district surveyor, to be paid by the builder. | question, the said official referees do hereby 
In consequence of suggestions made by the | further certify, determine, and award, that the 
referees, and as a sort of appeal against this | rebuilding with timber, of any building not 
award, Mr. Francis Edwards, architect (on the | being an insulated building, within the mean- 
part of Mr. W. J. Evelyn, the owner of the | ing of the said Act, would be contrary to the 
house in question and nine others, similar), | provisions of the said Act, unless any such 
in conjunetion with the district surveyor, sub- building be included in the conditions stated 
mitted the following inquiries :— | in the modification, as it regards certain small 
William John Evelyn, Esq., proposes to re- | office buildings directed by the order of the 
pair ten several timber-built houses covered | Commissioners of Works and Buildings, dated 
with deal weatherboarding, situate in Bailey’s | September 5th, 1845.° 
Rents, in the parish of St. Paul, Deptford,| And as to the third part of the said fourth 
upon which the following questions arising | question, the said official referees do hereby 
thereout, are proposed to be submitted for the | further certify, determine, and award, that if 
decision of the official referees under the Me- | any building of what nature soever be rebuilt 
tropolitan Buildings Act. | within the limits of the Metropolitan Buildings 
1, Ifthe quarters and boarding (forming the | Act, notice thereof must be given to the district 
‘external inclosure ’’) are partly decayed at | surveyor, and a fee will thereupon become | 
the bottom, so as to require the brick founda- payable according to the rate thereof.” 
tion to be carried up less than one foot in| Fees of the office (5/. 5s, 3d.) and 31. 3s. to 
height, is it not a repair permitted by the Act, the district surveyor, to be paid by Mr. 
without requiring a notice to, and supervision | Edwards. 
of the district surveyor ?* 
If a notice is requisite, is any fee payable | 
thereon; and if so, what amount ? 
2. If the said quarters and weather boarding 








Correspondence. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN ST. JAMES'S 





are simply repaired with the same materials, | cHURCR 
the portion taken out being less than “one-| yy, Epiror Having read various articles 
. . 4 eur bas 


fourth of Ww 2 face.” is , * ‘ ( 
th of the whole surface,” is any notice to letters, and paragraphs on this subject, I, as a 


the district surveyor requisite ?+ subscriber to the fund, naturally feel a great 
If so, is any fee payable, and what amount? | interest in the result. It appears evident and 
3. If the chimney tops are taken down three | conclusive that a very great Sunder has been 
or four courses, and reinstated to the same | committed, and an act of injustice to the sub- 
height, and the common pots reset, is any | scribers, as well as to the artists applied to,—to 
notice to be given of this, and is any fee to be |... nothing of the misfortune of providing an 


built,’ in reference to materials to be used in | 


Cutting away the decayed quartering, and | the repair thereof > - i sepa ie said | 
. ae , i i the buiider to give notice to | “ 
weather boarding of the external walls, to the | Act also requires g | keeper” in your last number, I 


height of one foot from the ground, and rais- | the district surveyor before any matter or | 


paid for it, and what amount? ‘There are two | eminently bad precedent by the adoption of an 


° | 
chimney-stacks to each house.{ 


4. The privies to these houses are built of | 
timber, and westher boarded ; cannot they be 
repaired without a notice, and if so, is any fee 
paid for it? 

If the privy is taken down, cannot it be re- 
built with timber, if detached from the house ? 
and is a notice to be sent to the district sur- 
veyor 7§ 

Whether any fee is to be paid for the same, 
and what smount? 

Or, if the privy be rebuilt with brickwork, 
is it requisite a notice should be sent to the 
district surveyor; and if so, is any fee to be 
paid him for the same, and what amount. 

On the 2lst of August the parties were 
heard, Mr. Dawson, barrister, appearing for 
Mr. Evelyn, and Mr. ‘T. Chambers for Mr, 
Martyr, and on the 13th day of September, 
the referees made the following award :— 

* On the first and second questions, and on 
the first part of the fourth question—that inas- 





-4 Refer te sebedule dD, part 2nd, page 782 and 783 ** Ma- 
terials to be used in Repairs,’’ and 13th sect. of the Act. 

+ Refer as above. % 

+ Refer to schedule F, page 789, “ Chimney Shafts.” 

§ Refer to schedule H,, page 796 and 791, “ Cesspools and 


Privies,”" 


| unseemly discrepancy. 


| Your remonstrances have no doubt, mainly 
| contributed to the arrest of its progress, an 

| this is gratifying; but as in your last you state 
| that you “learn the committee have sent espe- 
| cial instructions to Mr. Wailes, that he is to 
| take out of his design every thing that is 


| teration, it must, I think, be a clear admis- 
} sion on the part of the committee that they 
| have (even though inadvertently) committed an 
act of great injustice to all the parties con- 
cerned. 

As you, Sir, remark “ they know they are in 
error, yet fear to retrace their steps.” It seems 


person who has been so untowardly chosen to 
produce another). This, it seems to me, would 
get the committee out of a dilemma, in which 
they have inadvertently placed themselves; 
would be more Sadaeteile to them than to 





* See Buitper, p. 446, ante. : ’ 
+ We repeat our suggestion, that parties finding awards 
rted by us applicable to their own cases, should consult 


than whale of thin papem esnnectéd with tham, 28 the Regis- 
trar’s office. They will find Mr, Newall, the keeper of the 


, ive and obliging. 


i 


clear that in honour and justice, the committee | 
ought to recal all the designs (allowing the | 





persist in an error, and more just to the sub- 
scribers and to the public. Those who have 
the eare of public works are deeply responsible, 
as their example becomes a bad or good pre- 
cedent in future works,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sept, 20,1845. A Non-Parisuioner. 








STEAM FROM THE COMBUSTION OF GAB. 
Sin,—In answer to a question by ‘‘ A Shop- 
i to state, 

coal-gas, which is composed of carbon and 
hydrogen, is during its combustion, by its 
union with the oxygen of the air, resolved into 
carbonic acid and water (the carbon and 
oxygen forming carbonic acid, and the hydro- 
gen and oxygen water); which water, owing 
to the temperature of its formation, exists as 
vapour or steam. This coming in contact 
with the cold glass of your correspondent’s. 
window, is condensed, and the only remedy 
appears to be, to remove the gas lamp farther 
from the window, its close proximity causing 
the steam to be condensed instead of being 
dissipated about the room as in ordinary cases. 

I am, Sir, &c. J5.G.8., 
“H.B.” (an architect) recommends the 


| adoption of “ Ratter’s Light,” brought out by 


Platow and Co., Holborn: the products of 
the consumed gas are therein allowed to 
escape through a tube. “ A Bowness” (7, 
Little Britain), offers to examine and rectify 
the nuisance complained of. 


- eaderanmeanent 
IMPROVED SASHES, 


Sin,—I have made a sash frame and sashies, 
in appearance the same as those now used, 
but, by a simple contrivance, the sashes can be 
removed from the frame and replaced in five 
minutes, by any servant, man or woman, after 
once seeing it done. My objeet in contriving 
it is, to obviate the danger arising from 
servants sitting outside to clean the windows, 
likewise glaziers raising ladders, and sitting 
outside to repair windows and paint them. 
Now, Sir, I am ata loss to know in what way I 
may benefit myself by the contrivance. It 
would not pay any person in this town to take 
out a patent for it, neither do I think that it 
would be of any advantage for me to register 
it. I think that it would pay any large sash- 
frame maker in London to register it; any 
information will be thankfully received by a 
constant reader. 

September 29. A. J. 

Any communication will be promptly 
attended to by addressing a paid letter to A. J., 
Post-office, Hanover-street, Portsea, Hants. 


*.° We insert the above with the view of 
aiding the writer. 





Miscellanea, 


Taz Orpers or tar Roya. Commis- 
sion.—The results of the late exhibition, as 
regards the orders given to the competitors, do 





| not seem to have been rightly understood. 


Mr. Dyce is to exeeute his cartoon of “ The 
Baptism of Ethelbert ” in freseo, in the centre 
eompartment of the House of Lords, over the 
throne; the commissioners desire to see ane 
fresco done, that they may rightly judge of the 
| effect; but they have guaranteed to Messrs. 
Maclise, Horsley, and Cope, that these gentle- 
| men shall execute their several subjects (with 
_ such revisions as they may consider expedient), 
| tn the event of fresco painting being decided on, 
| after the completion of the work by Mr. Dyee. 
| Itis also open to the two other artists—Mr. 


6 ’ » | 77] “- ‘ } 45 
| Gothic,” which is impossible without entire obli- | Redgrave and Mr. Thomas—to revise their 


| designs; at least it is so understood; for no 
| other artists, treating the same subjects, have 
| been preferred tothem. With respect to the 
| other works, Messrs. Horsley, Cope, Herbert, 

Severn, and Tenniel are commissioned to 
execute five frescoes in a hal] where it is pro- 
| posed to place statues of the poets—each 
| artist having toselect a subject to illustrate the 
| poet who may be allotted to him. Six of the 
| poets are Chuucer, Spencer, Shakspere, Milton, 
| Dryden, and Pope; there are to be other two, 
but they are not yet determined upon. The 
compartments in the Poet’s Hall are 8 feet 
high by 5 feet 7 inches wide. Mr, Maclise 
was offered a compartment in the Poet’s Hall, 
but he declined the commission, being desirous 
of completing his freseo in the House of 
Lords—for which be reserves himself.—<4rt- 
Union. 
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Especiat. Dury ov a Ciernayman to} 
Promote Sanarory Improvement,—In the | 
applicatior of these remedies, it is to be hoped | 
that all classes will gladly bear their part. | 
But it is especially desirable that the clergy | 
should take their full share of this arduous | 
labour, In a case where many prejudices will | 
have to be contended with, they who have the | 
hest opportunities of knowledge must be the | 
first to adopt and to promote an improved | 
system. They who are the most conversant 
with man and with his interests in a spiritual | 
aspect, must be forward to turn into this direc- | 
tion the prevailing taste for physical pursuits. | 
Dispersed as they are every where throughont | 
town and country, resideut in every clime and | 
quarter of the realm, acquainted with the | 
higher clesses, familiar with the lower, and 
having recognized authority es the teachers of | 
both, to reprove them in evil, and to exhort | 
them unto good, they cannot but be respon- | 
sible, more largely than most others, in the ex- | 
ercise of these precious talents, for the pro- | 
tracted continuance of any evil of this kind, | 
which is once well proved to exist, and also to | 
admit of remedy, It is to them, therefore, | 
that one of their brethren appeals, in concla- 
sion, with the expression of his earnest hope, 
that they will co-operate cordially in removing 
these plague-spots of unhealthiness and inde- 
eency from the homes of the labouring classes ; 
and will never rest until the abodes of all 
around them are as cleanly, as wholesome, and 
as compatible with habits of decency as their 
own respected dwellings. There is no more 
insurmountable barrier, we may rest assured, 
to the communication of the moral and reli- 
gious impressions familiar to ourselves, than 
the diverse, and alien, and repugnant habits of 
life foreed by adverse circumstances, whether 
against their inclination or not, on those whom 
it is our duty and desire to instruet. Nor 
would any outward means do so much to for- 
ward the suceess of our teaching as the ex- 
tending to every family that which, as shewn 
in these letters, is at present out of the reach 
of many, bat might be imparted to all, namely, | 
the possibility of living if they are so disposed, 
in a healthy and decent home.— The unhealthy 
Condition of Dwellings, &c.: by the Rector of 
Alderley. 

TAUNTON AND 1TS ImpRovemENTS.— We 
drew attention a few weeks since to the great 
spirit and judgment the inhabitants of Taunton 
were displaying in rendering their town more | 
attractive to strangers, as well as more pleasant 
and healthy to themselves, and suggested the 
desirableness of other towns similarly circum- 
stanced following so excellent anexample. It 
has been highly gratifying to observe several 
provincial papers copying the paragraph into 
their columns, with the evident view of arous- 
ing a similar feeliag on the part of those in 
their respective neighbourhoods who have the 
power, and only lack the inclination to act in 
# similar spirit. A correspondent of the /Judi 
Packet, who signs himself “ Not an Arehi- 
tect,” quotes the entire paragraph as “an ex- 
ample worthy of being followed in most of the 
towns of the kingdom,” at the same time loudly | 
calls upon those who possess power in his own 
locality to unite the ornamental with the 
usefal in all fatare works, which apparently 
has been sadly neglected of late. 
~ Wesrminster Improvements. — These 
long talked of improvements are about to be 
commenced. The line will begin in Flood- 
street, pass through the Almonry, Orchard- 
street, and Dack-lane, by the chapel in the 
Broadway, pass Mr. Carter Wood's Brewery, 
Palmer's Village, to Shaftesbury-terrace, Pim- 
lico, and is to be ecalied Buckingham-road. 
Yesterday week notices signed by Mr. Downes 
aod Mr. Taylor, two of the commissioners, 
were served on those persons who have any 
interest in the property along the line, to the 
effect that they are ready to treat for the 
purehase of such property, but should no claim 
be sent in within twenty-one days from the 
23rd of September, the commissioners will 
proceed to a yulvation of it according to the 
terms of their Act of Parliament. It is said 
that Mr. Elliott, the brewer, has received 
22,000/. for the meadow in front of his 
brewery, or at the rate of about 4,000/, per 
acre! He had himself laid it out for building 
on, but the road passing through it, he was | 
obliged to sell it to the commissioners. ~ It is | 


| Sept. 1846, to, the Trustees of the South Di 
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Improvements 1n Tae City or Lowney. 
—Ata Court of Common Council held last 
week a report of the Coal, Corn, and Finance 
Committee was brought up and unanimously 
agreed to. From it we learn that the eom- 
mittee having considered the subject of the 
city income generally, with the view of ascer- 
taining if any, and what sum can be applied 
towards the city improvements, certified that 


a sum of 20,0007. may be applied annually out | 
of, and charged upon, the city’s coal daty | 


during the next twenty years. 





Cenders. 





For a new wing to a House, at Tollington Park, 


Islington, for J. H. Dixon, Esq.; Mr. C. Foster, 
architect, Islington :— 
Brake. . TRE eeee ree eee Se £392 
DOG. . 6653 os b0bcerkeuse EP 


Wikteme: .vccccsvcossence: 40 
Pickford.....++> ere es 
CAMe is Kado iv ivenes eee ee 
Bae, i565 855 185 


The difference here ‘. fearful. 





Tenders for building two small Houses, at Wal- 
worth, for Mr. Ireland; Mr. C. Foster, architect. 
Hawkins... .0.-sccesesecses L000 
WOKS: «006s 50 ceevdecesvaa Oe 
eee’: oS eS eee 
OND Sake Gd kno wehbe ceeess ee 
All had the same bill of quantities. 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS, 

{We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For the execution of works on the Manchester, 
South Junction and Alttingham Railway, in two 
parts: 1, being a distance of 14 mile; 2, being a 
distance of 7} miles, 


For the execution of works on the East Lanca- | 
shire Railway, viz., the Accrington Contract, being | 


a distance of about 8 miles. 

For the execution of the Works between Shipley 
and Keighley for the Leeds and Bradford Railway 
Extension. They include the Fencing, Earthwork, 
and Masonry, roads and permanent way. In length 
about 74 miles. 

For the supply of 5,000 Tons of Malleable Iron 
Rails, and 1,000 Tons of Cast-iron Chairs, to the 
Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and Canal 
Company, 


i 
For the supply of 1,700 Tons of Wrought-iron | 


Rails; 2,000 Tons of best Yellow Pine Timber, 


and 21,000 Beech Sleepers; 100 Sets of Wrought. | 


iron Wheels, to the Cork and Bandon Railway 
Company. 

For the execution of the Works, in two divisions, 
of the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway. The 
first division being a distance of 8 miles and about 
44 yards; the second division being a distance of 
8 miles and about 1,453 yards. 

For the supply of about 4,000 Tons of Rails for 
the Edinburgh and Northern Railway. 


For the supply of about 1,000 Tons of Railway 


Chairs for the Edinburgh and Northern Railway. 
For the supply of 60,000 Memel or Red Pine 
Sleepers, and 120,000 of Larch, Scotch Fir, or 


Pine, according to specification, for tae Dublin and | 


Belfast Junction Railway. 
For the execution of Works on the Syston and 
Peterborough Railway, in 2 parts: part 1 being a 


| distance of about 9} miles; part 2 being a distance 
| of about 12 miles. 


For supplyiag the Liverpool and Bury Railway 


Company with Sleepers, conformable to specifica. | 


tions. 
For the execution of works on the Leeds, Dews- 


bury, and Manchester Railway, viz., the Churwell | 


Contract, being a distance of about 2} miles. 

For the execution of a portion of the Edinburgh 
and Northern Railway, being a distance of about 8 
miles; to be estimated for in two lots. 

For supplying the Eastern Union Railway Com- 
pany with 8 First Class, 12 Second Class, and 8 
Third Class Carriages ; to run on six wheels, the 
gauge being 4 feet 8} inches. 

For the Sarveying of a parish, containing be- 
tween four and fire thousand acres of land, under 
the Tithe Commutation Act. 
is a first-class map, three chains to an inch, and two 
reduced copies. 

For the supply of Paving, Flint, a 
and Bombay Granite, for the year ne 29th 
of St. George the Martyr, Southwark. 

For Lighting with Gas-Light a peut of the 
Kent-road, for a term of seven years, from the lst 
day of Dec. next. The contract to include lamps 


ears i 


The work required | 
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Were Yaleg Railway, being a length of about 12 
For the execution of the entire Works of 
Cockermouth and Workington Railway, being a 
length of about 10 miles. 
(a ence — nae 
APPROACHING SALES OF WQOD, ke. 
BY AUCTION. 


In the brick fields adjoining the road from 
Folkstone to Cherrington : 56 clamps of Bricks, 
containing about 3,000,000. 

At Wheatcroft’s Wharf and Warehouses, Praed- 
street, Paddington: a very superior selection of 
well-made and well-finished Chimney Pieces; com- 
prising Statuary, Vein, Dove, Black Monchella, 
Ridella, Celdona, and other Marbles. 

At Thaxted, Essex: 600 Spruce, Larch, and 
Scotch Firs, now felled. Also several fine Oak 
Timber Trees, of large dimensions. 

At Bouchier Park Farm, near Brook Hall, Essex : 
40 Oak Tim ber Trees, felled in 1844 and 1845. 

At Great Waltham, Saling, and Panfield, Essex : 
62 fine Oak Timber Trees, 32 capital Ash, and 17 
Elm ditto, many of which are of dimensions. 


e 











Exrata.—In last number (p. 462), for “‘ Great 
Chaffield Church,” read ‘* Great Chai/field Church.”’ 
| In Mr. Brock’s letter as to works in the Tower, 
where speaking of size of rooms, for “28 feet 
25 inches,” read *‘ 28 feet by 25 feet.”’ 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘ Levelling, &c.”—-Mr. Turnbull, 27, Whiskin- 
| street, Clerkenwell, will be happy to give the in- 
| struction required, 
** Jackson.” — The most comprehensive work on 
| the subject is Mr. Bernan’s: published by Bell, 
| Fleet-street. 
‘* Well-wisher’’ (Leamington).-—-A letter ad- 
| dressed to Mr. Martin, 30, Allsopp-terrace, New- 
road, London, would doubtless obtain the required 
| prospectus. 
| “CLA, J."—We are unable, of cur own know- 
ledge, to recommend an architectural drawing 
school, Mr, Mulholland, 8, Great College-street, 
Westminster, gives instruction. 

** A Young Beginner”’ cannot do better than follow 
the advice we gave to ‘* Tyro"’ last week; viz. to 
get * Tredgold’s Carpentry,’’ or Nicholson's works 
on same subject, and copy the diagrams. 

‘“‘ An Observer.’’—Mr. Morley’s name appears 
| in our account of her Majesty's pavilion, p. 350, 

ante. 

“N,N.” —If the roof of any building (unless 
insulated) be “* stripped, ripped, or uncovered,” 
schedule G provides, that it *‘ must be covered with 
slates, tiles, metal, glass, artificial stone, or 

cement,” and as the district surveyor is bound to 
see the Act carried out, notice must be given when 
a roof is about to be uncovered, and a fee may be 

| demanded, 

* R. M, and Son” may take the same reply. 

| Frequent Reader.”—To heat ‘‘ a small green- 
house in the country ;’’ we are disposed to recom- 

| mend an ordinary flue rather than a store. 

| ** Ornamental ing.’’ — A correspondent 

_ wishes to be direeted to a work on ornamental 

| plastering ; and to be informed of a good composi- 

| tion to work foliage in by hand. 

“G. PF.’ (National Monuments).— The infor- 
mation kindly forwarded appeared in our journal 

| dast week. 

| “8. R.”"—The work on the Fresco decorations 
| of Italy may be had of Mr. Lewis Gruner, 132, 
| Regent-street. 

“PF. T. D.” shall hear from us in a day or 
two. 

Received : * Dolman’s Magazine,” No. VIII. ; 
| «© Medical Times,” (September); ‘* Descriptio: of 
| the Famific Im “a by A. Gordon, ©.E. + 
| “Phe Philathenic,”’ No. LL ; “ Pictorial Gallery of 








"| Arts,” part IX. (Knight); “ Old England,” part 


| RXIL. 
|  *,* Our readers will , that in couse- 
| quence of press of matter and the aumber of ad- 


believed that the works will commence at the | (in number 138) with the Mains, Service Pipes, | veréisements, we have this week giwen eight addi- 


Pimlico end, but nething positive is known. — | 


Tubings, Stop-cocks, Burners, ‘&e, 





tional pages, 
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CYCLOPZEDIA of the NEW ME- 
TROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, together with 

the Act itself, a Polio Table of the Mi Districts 
List their Residences 


and Offices, and a Table of Fees to be paid to the Registrar 

for services performed, 

eximigat Aignebtuetiy. oo no 80 80 Sacienlty Sean, sot 
, 20 as 

accom) ty cattle vilodnees wah eonniescidiaunces 

to the sections of the Act itself and its minute provisions. 


By the late A. psec gas Esq., F.3.A., Architect, 


Published at Office of “* Builder,’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden; and to be had of all Booksellers. 





Just Pablished, 
ONDON ART-UNION PRIZE AN- 


NUAL 250 Splendid vings on 
nt Os Se eae by the Are 


— <j. Paper Proofs, Half- om 

4.46. Small Cloth with Device, . 2s, 

+ agp SPRIGG, r, 106, Great Russell-street, 
squate, . : 





DR. REID ON VENTILATION. 


Lately published, 8vo., with Diagrams, and $20 Engravings 
r on Wood, 16s., cloth, 

LLUSTRATIONS of the THEORY and 

PRACTICE of VENTILATION. By D. B, REID, 

M.D., F.B.S.E. With Remarks on its Relation to Sanatory 

, Exclusive ‘err the Commu- 

nication of Sound, i and Ventilation, Personal 





Comfort, Length of Life, diversity of demands by different | 


Cc Fluctuation of Feelings in the same 

tution, Artificial Atmospheres, Rooms for Invalids, Venti- 

lation of Gas and other Lamps, Mines, Ships, Manufac- 

toties, Drains, &c., &e. 

London : LONGMAN, grt GREEN, and LONG. 
ANS. 





WOOD CARVINGS, 


Just Published, by JOHN WEALE, 59, Holborn, parts 1 
and 2 (to be continued), price 3s. each. 


PECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate 
EMBELLISHMENTS executed in CARVED 
w ' the PATENT WOOD CARVING COM- 
PANY, in Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of 
—s a to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET, and FRAME MAKERS, 
SHIP BUILDERS, PIANO-FORTE MANUFAC- 
TURERS, DECORATORS, and others. 
May be obtained, as above, and at the Office of the Com- 
ary a may 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
G . 





ANALYSIS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

This day is published, No. 16, containing the Drawings of 
the Roof Wymondham Church, Norfolk, and other 
illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

N ANALYSIS of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By RAPHAEL and J. ARTHUR 

BRANDON, Architects. 

*,* The object of this work is to illustrate in a practical 
manner the various features of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
including 0; roofs, metal works, &c. &c. 

PELH RICHARDSON, 23, Cornhill, and all Book- 

Review.—" This work contains five excellent Plates, in 
line lithography, which are well and professionally got up, 
— requisite section of moulding, and plan, and 

ils,”’ 

“ A cheap and valuable iodical.”—F. A. Pa.ey's 
* Guide to Churches round Cambridge.”’ 





In demy 8vo., with numerous Plans and Diagrams, price 15s. 


HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
ENGINEERING and other Surveying, by 
CHARLES BOURNS, M. Inst. C. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


instruction on engineering 
ing that this work will be a suabaslndée te tbe bende of 
a comp e 
the student.” The Builder 
“« His practice in field work and engineering surveying ge- 





THE BUILDER: 


ILSON’S PATENT VENTILA- 





TO ree theey ~~ ane PARK, NOTTING 


be LET, several plots of BUILDING 
GROUND, beautifully situated ; roads and sewers 
made, and laid out; decidedly the best situation 
round London. Bricks can be bad on the ground, if ap- 
proved, and other assistance if ired, For further i- 
culars apply to Mr, W. REYNOLDS, Estate Office, 
don-terrace. 





TO BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, AND 
UPHOLSTERERS. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, by PRIVATE 
CONTRACT, TRADE and GOOD 


and Upholstery Business, which has for many years 
Seem ammaiel on Ia a teen tn the wesbers ayes of Pees 
The valuable and commodious premises where the 
has been conducted, consisting of an excellent dwelling- 
house, with extensive , storehouses, and ® 
may be purchased with the stock, or taken on lease, for a 
term of years, at the option of the purchaser.—Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to Mr. P. COX. so- 
licitor, Beaminster, 


PACIOUS BUILDING GROUND, in 

the heart of the City, to be LET on a BUILDING 
LEASE. The site comprises Old Founders’ Hall, Loth- 
bury ( from east to west seventy feet and from 
north to south thirty feet), and a further space in connection 
with it suitable for of an additional entrance to the 
Premises. Persons willing to tender for these Premises on 
a Building Lease are hereby informed that a Committee 
wil] meet here on Thursday, the 16th of October next, at 
one’clock precisely, to take such Tenders into considera- 





Hall, or to J. B. GARDINER, — 5 Architect, 4, Bank 

Chambers, Lothbury, where a Plan of the Premises may be 

seen. By Order, J. GRAY, Jan., Clerk. 
Founders’ Hall, 16th September, 1645. 





NEW STREET FROM FARRINGDON STREET TO 
CLERKENWELL GREEN, 
ROUND to LET on BUILDING 
LEASES.—The Clerkenwell Improvement Commis- 
sioners ong ped to Let for the purposes of building Fourteen 
Parcels or of Ground, situated on both sides of a New 
Street. to be called “ Victoria-strect,’’ leading northwards 
from Farringdon-street to Clerkenwell, and to the proposed 
Station of the London and York Railway; unto parties 
tendering the highest rents for the same above a minimun 
reserved rent, u certain conditions. Printed particulars 
of which, and also the Ground Pian of the said Allotments, 
and the Plan and Elevation of the pi Buildin 
thereon, may be seen, on applying at the of Mr. R. C. 
CARPENTER, Surveyor to the Commissioners, No. 99, 
Guildtord-street, Russell-square. 
WILLIAM BURCHELL, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
N.B.—Persons desirous of taking one or more Lots of 
Sa, are to make Proposals under Sealed Covers, in- 
“Tender for Ground, Victoria-street,’’ and ad- 
dressed to the Clerkenwell Improvement Commissioners, at 
their office, No. 24, Red Lion-square (where printed Forms 
of the Conditions of the Contract may be had), by or before 
Twelve o’clock on Monday, the 20th day of October next. 


SALES BY AUCTION, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES. 


R. H. BIERS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at Wheatcroft’s Wharf and Warehouses, 
Praed-street, Paddington, on Thursday, 9th October, at 
Twelve o’Clock, a very superior selection of well-made and 
well-finished CHIMNEY PIECES, comprising Statuary, 
Vein, Dove, Black, Monchelia, Ridella, Celdona, and other 
Marbles. The recommended 











above can be as well worth 
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Ryan’s Lecture, \ - ee ee 
and in the Evenings of i ~ Wedacedays, and Pridays, 
Dr. Ryan treduss Isom. Roethay’s tx- 
eae & Red-hot Crucible. 
varied with 
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PAYNE’S PATENT PROCESS FOR THE PRESER- 
VATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF TIMBER, &c. 
| agit E and LODER beg to invite the at- 

tention of Engineers, Railway Companies, Architects, 
and others to the above process, pon 
rae meg to erect the necessary 
Jnited Kingdom where the quantity i wuficienty large to 
cover the outlay of its s 
Further particulars can be obtained at Whitehall-Wharf 
Cannon-row, Westminster, or at their other stations, Fleet. 
wood-on-Wyre, Laneashire ; Wisbeach, i i 
Union- Wharf, SoutLampton; and Guildford, Surrey. 
TO CONTRACTORS, RAILWAY DIRECTORS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYO &e. 
UNT’S IMPROVED PATENT 








Offices, &c., wholly free from metal, and 

of ammonia is wholly prevented, aud consoqusnt trinting of 

and much more econo- 

mical than any article yet introduced for its intended pur- 
neces given to i where it may be 


} URINAL, for Railway Stations, Hospitals, Public 
thereby 


pose, References . offices, 
| seen fixed. ‘‘ It is admirably adapted for its purpose, and 


cannot’ fail to be extensively adopted in railway stations and 
other places. Water is ‘edmitted through small holes all 
round the rim, whereby it is cleansed. It is superior to any 
thing of the kind yet seen, and deserves to be generally 
known.’’— The Builder. 

Wholesale Depdt, Queen’s-row, Pimlico. 


INDOW GLASS, MILLED LEAD, 
and COLOURS, Pumps, Closets, Pipe, Basins, 
Brushes, Dry Colours, Ground ditto, and all materials at the 
lowest wholesale prices for cash. 
Crown sqr. not —e 12 by 10, 5d. my foot. 





Sheet squares, not ¢ ne 12 by 16, per foot, 
White ° led Lead eut to size. 
Linseed Oil. Pan Basins. 


Turps. gay : Brase 
Warranted Varnishes. Work, &c. 

Superior Spruce Oker, for Plasterers and Painters, at 
rat oe eS rae Picture Frame and 
Cabinet supplied wi t plate, and sheet 
and flatted eye pe sor edieam am onan selected. * 

SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS for PUBLIC WORKS, 
and the TRADE generally, sending specifications of quanti- 
ties required, will receive by return of post an invoice at the 
very lowest cash prices. — For complete lists (priced) apply 
to R. COGAN, 5, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. 

Also may be had, Wholesale and Retail, 
LAMP SHADES AND GAS GLASSES. 

= Fitters, Glass pe perm and others 
supplied with any description. Lists of nearly 100 patterns, 
with prices affixed, sent to rf part of the in ratis. 

CLOCK MAKERS, ALABASTER FIGURE MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS, MODELLERS, and others, supplied with 
f Models of Publie Buildings, Geol 
‘or covering els ie Buildings, ical Curi- 
osities, &c., &c., of all sizes and shapes. lis of Prine may 
be had on application. Bee Glasses, Striking Glasses for 


| Nurserymen, Fish Globes and Confectioners’ G: &e., of 


every size and description. 


WRITING AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
Me: FOSTER, author of “ Prize Essay 
on alg ee oes Penmanship ;*’ 
** Pencilled y-books sr? 66 Elucidated,’’ 
and other commercial wor i ~/ ive lessons in 





ks, —continues 
WRITING and BOOK-KEEPING, at 161, adjoin- 
ing King’s Cc ; re young gentlemen 
i he meuteatous or government situations in a su- 





the PATENT OFFICE, 5, 





IRE PROTECTIVE and GENERAL 

2 BUILDINGS a mp pithy ng 

: ny rom Pr, ad Scary rom : set 
n 

and others for Licenses to use the 


principal town throughout the kingdom : or builders 
will be preferred, to whom a liberal will be al- 
lowed. Pull be known by at the 
Office, No. 9, sina Pras, where and plans 
may be inspected.—By order, . F. BRAY, Secretary. 





; G , Reigate; at the Auction Mart; 
and at Messrs. USGROVE and GADSDEN'S Offices, 
18, Old Broad-street, 


TO BUILDERS AND SMALL CAPITALISTS.—EIGHT 
LEASEHOLD BRICK-BUILT CARCASES AT IS. 


LINGTON. 
ESSRS. RUSHWORTH and JARVIS 





eight well-built oe of pal E, inownen, penned ; 
carcases vate to con- 
aod garden inthe etn Rg improving nie: 
rear, very 

of the Huningford-road, in the parish of Isling- 
ton, part of a new street on the west side thereof, 
intended to be called Grace-street. The property is lease- 
hold for a term of 97 years, and a ground-rent of 
4i.\Se. per annum will be affixed to house. The princi- 


solicitors, $1, Great James-street, Bedford-row; and at 
the offices of Messrs. RUSHWORTH and JARVIS, eur 
veyors auctioncers, Savilie-row, Regent-street, 19, 
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